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Our  Coupon  Bond  Policies 
CombLattondeof  Protection  and  Investment 

$100.00  a  year  invested  at  age  25  will  guarantee  a  return  of 

$4862.00  at  age  55. 

The  Ontario  Equitable  Life  &Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Head  Office  -  Waterloo  Ontario 


H.  M.  McElroy,  C.  L.  U., 

Branch  Manager,  Hamilton. 


Thos.  H.  Blow,  B.  S.  A., 
District  Manager,  Guelph 


MARSHALL’S  FOR  Toiletries 


We  carry  complete  stocks  of  such  well  known  makes  as: — 

Elizabeth  Arden,  Belcano,  Bourjois,  Demy,  Dorothy  Gray,  Harriet 
Hubbard  Ayer,  Seventeen,  Hudnut,  D’Orsay,  Woodbury,  Yardley. 

Marshall’s  Drug  Store 

Upper  Wyndham  Street  We  Deliver  Phone  1440 

It's  a 

and  it’s  only  5c* 

THE 

CHOCOLATE-COATED,  SYRUP  CENTRED  ICE  CREAM  BAR 

at  the  Co-operative  or  the  Tuck  Shop 

made  exclusively  by 

The 


ICE  CREAM  COMPANY 

GUELPH,  ONT. 
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O.  A.  C.  STUDENTS 

HAVE  ALWAYS  FOUND  THAT  WE 
GIVE  A  REAL  SERVICE 

A  careful  examination  and  accurate 
fitting  assures  you  of  receiving-  the 
benefit  of  expert  attention. 

W.  T.  Patterson  who  is  in  charge  of 
this  modern  optical  parlor,  is  an  honor 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Optometry 
of  Canada  and  has  nine  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  examining  and  prescrib¬ 
ing. 

When  your  eyes  need  attention 
consult 

W.  T.  Patterson,  R.O. 

(TAIT  OPTICAL  CO.) 

20 °/o  discount  on  Optical  Merchandise 
to  all  students  of  O.  A.  C. 


An  attraction  for  your 
Social  Function 

THE 

NIGHT 

HAWKS 

“ The  Boys  who  Make  Music" 

Western  Ontario's  Youngest  and 
Smartest  Band 

Under  the  management  of  H.  H. 
Jeans  and  directed  by  Harold  Wagner 

Music  for  All  Occasions 

Phone  838 j 


Worm  Capsules 


for 

CHICKENS  A  ND  TURKEYS 


QUICK  ACTION — LOW  COST  PRACTICALLY  NO  SET-BACK 

Poultrymen  have  long  felt  the  need  for  a  worm  capsule  that  would  really 
kill  large  Roundworms  and  Tapeworms  in  Chickens  and  Turkeys  at  one  treat¬ 
ment.  After  twenty  years’  search  for  a  product  of  this  kind,  Parke-Davis  &  Co. 
produced  C-A  Worm  Capsules  which  are  meeting  with  great  favor.  Free  bulletins 
on  request. 

PARKE  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

Montreal,  Que.  Walkerville,  Ontario  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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NEW  SPRING 
TOP  COATS 

Raglan  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
models  for  Spring  1934  but  whether 
this  is  your  style  or  not,  you’ll  find 
exactly  what  you  prefer  in  a  quality 
Top  Coat  at  Macdonald’s.  A  wide 
range  of  patterns  and  models.  Prices 


If  your  eyes  tire  easily,  it  may  mean 


that  you  need  glasses 


HEAD’S  GLASSES 


are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 


$15,  $18  and  $23-50 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

LIMITED 


Our  Repair  Service 

IS  ALSO  FAST  AND  EFFICIENT 

E.  P.  HEAD 

REGISTERED  OPTOMETRIST 

58  St.  George’s  Square,  Guelph 


“It  Does  the  Work ”  -  -  - 


Users  of  Wyandotte  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  in  the  dairy  industry  report 
many  different  advantages  for  this  quality  material. 

They  all  agree,  however,  on  one  point — and  that  is 


does  the  work — and  does  it  quickly,  with  little  effort,  and  at  low  cost. 

Wyandotte  is  all  cleaner,  every  particle  being  an  active  cleaning  agent. 
Wyandotte  is  sudsless,  and  free  from  strong  chemicals,  therefore  it  rinses 
freely  and  easily.  And  Wyandotte  is  backed  by  the  guarantee  of  makers 
who  have  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  solely  to  the  manufacture  of 
cleaning  materials. 


“Wyandotte” 


The  J.  B.  FORD  COMPANY 


Cleans  Clean 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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MILL 

YOUR 

OWN 

FEEDS 


and  SAVE  MONEY 

Save  up  to  25%  on  feed  costs  by  using  a  MASSE Y-HARRIS 
HAMMER  MILL. 

Easy  to  operate,  simple  to  understand,  and  now  selling  at 
especially  attractive  prices. 

With  one  of  these  mills  you  can  quickly,  easily  and  cheaply 
prepare  rations  for  your  stock  from  home  grown  grains  and 
roughages. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  HAMMER  MILLS  have  a  strong  steel  case, 
heavy  duty  ball  bearings,  a  powerful  fan,  and  give  great 
capacity  at  comparatively  low  speeds. 

—  Write  Your  Nearest  Branch  For  Folder  — 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited 


Toronto, 

Saskatoon, 


ESTABLISHED  18 47 

Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg, 
Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary, 


Brandon,  Regina, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver 
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Summer  Employment  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

WE  ARE  happy  to  be  able  to  offer  to  students  of  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  basis  of  remuneration  is  generous;  the  work  is  congenial,  and 
the  contacts  made  with  citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  exceedingly  valuable  to  a  student  in  his  later  life. 

Every  student  is  .guaranteed  fair  and  generous  treatment.  He  will 
receive  assistance  from  capable  students  who  have  worked  with  us 
in  previous  vacations. 

A  limited  number  only  will  be  given  appointments  to  our  staff. 
Write  for  full  particulars  and  interview  to  W.  Barber,  Student 
Sales  Manager,  Room  46,  481  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 


Maclean's 

Canadas  National  Magazine 

Two  of  Many  Similar  Comments  from  Prominent  Canadians: 


“I  have  long  been  an  appreciative  reader  of 
Maclean’s  and  I  know  of  no  magazine  in 
Canada  which  fills  the  peculiar  place  it  does 
or  which  is  of  such  uniform  excellence.” 


“Maclean’s  is  a  good  magazine.  It  is  a 
strong  element  in  the  upbuilding  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  both  our  patriotism  and  pros¬ 
perity.” 


E.  W.  Beatty,  K.C.,  Chairman  and  President, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 


Hon.  L.  A.  Taschereau, 

Premier  of  Quebec. 


BONDS 


We  are  now  featuring  1847  Rogers,  Wm.  Rogers  and  Community  Plate 

Silverware  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


Electric  Irons  _ $2.00  up 

Toasters  _  $2.50  up 

Sandwich  Toasters  _  $3.25 

Curling  Tongs  _ $1.50  up 

Heating  Pads  _ _ _ 2. _ _ _  $2.90  up 

Electric  Clocks  _  $1.95  up 

Westclox  Alarm  Clocks,  in  many  attractive  styles _ _ _  $1.00  up 


Wiss  Shears  Millinery  Pliers  and  Cutlery 

Reach  Sporting  Goods  Badminton  Rackets  Badminton  Birds  and  Presses 
Shot  Guns,  Rifles  Dominion  Ammunition 

Naphtha  Gasoline,  the  oderless  gas  for  cleaning,  50c.  per  gal. 


Phone  1012  The  Home  of  Good  Hardware  Phone  1012 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co.  Ltd. 
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THE  fact  that  thinking  is  the  world’s  hardest  work  is  undoubtedly 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  world’s  least  popular  pastime.  Wherever 
rule  of  thumb  methods  can  be  devised  to  take  the  place  of  reasoning 
they  will  always  receive  popular  acclaim,  even  though  they  are  little 
more  than  blind  superstition  as  was  the  case  “moon  farming,”  a  practice 
still  in  vogue  in  remote  parts  of  the  Province. 

As  College  men  with  a  background  of  scientific  training,  we  pride 
ourselves  on  being  able  to  think,  but  have  we  developed  our  reasoning 
powers  so  that  they  will  respond  in  fields  outside  of  our  immediate 
interests?  The  opportunity  for  this  development  during  our  college 
life  has  certainly  been  present  but  whether  the  average  student  has  taken 
advantage  of  it  is  extremely  doubtful.  With  a  notebook  full  of  dictat¬ 
ed  facts  and  examinations  drawing  closer  every  day,  very  few  are  going 
to  waste  time  trying  to  reason  out  the  whys  and  wherefores  when 
straight  memorization  will,  in  all  probability,  return  a  far  higher  mark 
for  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  mental  effort. 

On  leaving  college  a  student  graduates  from  a  world  in  which  he 
must  memorize  into  one  in  which  he  must  think,  and  unless  he  has 
learned  to  do  the  latter,  his  course  has  been  of  little  use  to  him.  Surely 
four  years  of  sheltered  life,  involving  nothing  more  exciting  than  a 
continual  round  of  lectures,  sports,  dances  and  “cokes”  is  a  poor  enough 
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preparation  with  which  to  meet  a  critical  world  with  its  hard-boiled 
people  and  acquisitive  ends,  but  when  the  graduate  is  without  the  ability 
to  adapt  himself  to  these  conditions,  the  process  of  readjustment  is  a 
long  and  difficult  one. 

A  man's  capacity  to  get  along  in  the  world  is,  fortunately,  not 
measured  by  university  degrees,  but  by  his  ability  to  make  use  of  what 
he  knows.  Thus  the  ability  to  think,  difficult  though  it  may  be,  is  a 
faculty  that  everyone  should  aim  to  develop  before  it  is  too  late. 


TROPHIES  WON  IN  1933  BY  O.  A.  C.  STUDENTS 


A  remarkable  display  at  the  College  Royal  showing  the  place  of  the 

O.  A.  C.  in  the  field  of  competition 
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Selling  Apples  in  Europe 


Highly  Efficient  Marketing  System  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Operates  through  O.  A.  C.  Graduate 


Andrew  Fulton  entered  0.  A.  C.  in  1913 — was  absent  on  war  service  1916- 
1919 — returned  to  0.  A.  C.  in  1919  and  graduated  in  1921. 


SINCE  1929,  Andrew  Fulton  has  acted  as  commercial  representative 
of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association  in  Europe.  He  has  his 
headquarters  in  the  Office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  at  163 
Strand,  London,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  great  deal  of  practical  work 
in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  Ontario  products  and  the  dissem¬ 
inating  of  official  information  concerning  Ontario’s  resources  and  trade. 

Mr.  Fulton  has  been  associated  with  the  fruit  growing  and  fruit 
marketing  business  all  his  working  life,  and  before  coming  to  London 
he  gained  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  experience  in  the  Fruit  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa.  Since  Mr.  Fulton’s  ap¬ 
pointment  as  commercial  representative  to  the  Fruit  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Ontario,  the  export  marketing  organisation  employed  in 
connection  with  the  selling  of  Ontario  fruit  in  foreign  markets 
has  been  completely  revolutionised.  For  several  years  past  the 
Government  of  Ontario  has  co-operated  in  a  wholehearted  and 
practical  manner  with  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Ontario 
in  reorganising  the  marketing  end  of  the  fruit  business  on  modern 
lines.  The  principal  improvements  have  been  effected  by  establishing 
a  chain  of  central  packing  houses  and  cold  storage  plants  throughout 
the  fruit  growing  districts  of  Ontario,  these  establishments  having 
been  made  possible  by  grants  and  loans  given  by  the  Ontario  govern¬ 
ment.  This  has  enabled  the  exporting  end  of  the  business  to  hold  its 
head  up  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
sources  of  supplies  where  the  packing  end  of  the  business  had  also  been 
well  organised. 

The  creation  of  central  packing  houses  has  made  it  possible  to 
adopt  specialty  brands  and  to  pack  Ontario  apples  under  these  brands, 
not  only  in  carload  but  train  load  quantities,  as  required  under  modern 
conditions.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  big  fruit  buyers  in  the  great 
markets,  such  as  Liverpool,  cannot  be  bothered  with  small  lots  of 
varying  grades  and  packs.  Under  the  old  system  of  individual  packing, 
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it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  comply  with  modern  requirements,  as 
naturally  when  apples  are  packed  under  a  specialty  brand,  buyers  ex¬ 
pect  all  the  apples  of  any  variety  bearing  that  brand  to  be  of  uniform 
quality  and  to  be  packed  in  a  uniform  manner.  This  was,  of  course, 
impossible  when,  in  order  to  fill  an  order  for,  say,  five  hundred  barrels, 
some  had  to  be  collected  from  one  orchard  and  the  balance  from 
several  other  growers  with  inadequate  and  varying  facilities. 


Canada  at  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show 


All  this  has  been  changed  during  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  uncommon  now  for  Mr.  Fulton  to  frequently  handle  orders  for 
five  or  ten  thousand  barrels.  Moreover,  he  is  able  to  guarantee  uniform 
quality  and  can  execute  orders  for  any  particular  brand  that  may  be 
required. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  central  packing  houses  at  Aylmer, 
Brighton,  Burgessville,  Collingwood,  Forest,  Grimsby,  Meaford,  Mount 
Brydges,  Newcastle,  Picton,  Port  Hope,  Simcoe  (2),  Sparta,  Strathroy, 
St.  Thomas,  Thornbury  (2),  Trenton  (2),  and  Woodstock.  There 
are  also  cold  storage  plants  at  Brighton,  Collingwood,  Forest,  Grimsby, 
Picton,  Simcoe  (2),  Strathroy,  Thornbury,  Trenton  and  Woodstock. 
The  specialty  brands  from  these  centres  are  Big  “O”,  Norfolk,  Beaver 
Valley  and  Indian  Head. 
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T  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  these  brands,  which  de¬ 
note  a  uniform  commercial  quality,  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Ontario  fruit  growers  and  packers.  Buyers  prefer  straight  lines  and  as 
few  brands  as  possible.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  marketing  of 
apples  in  the  auction  rooms  of  great  markets  such  as  Liverpool,  or  in 
the  private  sale  rooms  where  sales  are  conducted  by  private  treaty,  know 
that  when  a  brand  has  gained  a  reputation  for  dependability  buyers 
continue  to  ask  for  it.  There  are  buyers  in  some  of  the  large  British 
markets  who  have  confined  their  buying  to  the  same  brand  for  years, 
and  who  are  always  very  reluctant  to  change  over  to  another  brand 
that  they  do  not  know,  even  when  there  are  no  supplies  of  their  favour¬ 
ite  brand. 

This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  Anyone  who  has  seen  fruit 
opened  up  will  know  that  it  is  astonishing  what  an  extraordinary 
variation  there  can  be  even  in  the  same  variety  of  apples,  when  the 
fruit  has  come  from  different  orchards  and  been  packed  at  different 
centres.  A  standardised  pack  is  the  only  way  to  sell  satisfactorily  such 
a  product  as  apples  under  modern  conditions,  and  it  is  well-known  that 
all  the  fruit  growing  countries,  not  only  Canada,  but  South  Africa, 
Australia,  California,  etc.,  have  standardised  their  packs  and  are  selling 
most  of  their  products  under  specialty  brands,  which  they  take  every 
opportunity  of  making  more  widely  known. 

The  Ontario  brands,  which  have  been  mentioned,  have  already 
grained  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  European  markets,  and  Mr. 
Fulton  has  over  and  over  again  seen  the  apples  bearing  these  marks 
sell  for  higher  prices  than  fruit  of  the  same  quality  packed  in  barrels 
bearing  marks  that  conveyed  no  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  buyers. 

The  personal  representation  of  overseas  fruit  growers  in  the 
European  markets  is  a  modern  development  which  has  been  adopted  by 
practically  every  fruit  producing  country.  New  Zealand  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  country  to  establish  a  commercial  representative  in 
London,  and  Ontario  followed  this  example  in  1926.  It  has  been 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  commercial  representative  who  is 
acting  for  the  growers  and  packers  can  successfully  look  after  their 
interests  in  many  practical  ways.  For  one  thing  he  can  often  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  directing  distribution  of  supplies  to  markets 
where  the  apples  are  most  likely  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  particular  market  is  being  glutted  by  large 
arrivals  of  fruit,  while  another  market  is  receiving  only  normal  or  even 
short  supplies. 
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It  is  also  a  fact  that  successful  merchandising,  especially  in  whole¬ 
sale  markets,  is  very  largely  a  question  of  personality.  Everyone  in 
business  knows  that  there  are  certain  commercial  travellers  who  can 
always  get  orders.  It  is  also  true  that  in  every  wholesale  market  there 
are  importers  and  dealers  who  have  their  own  clientele  of  retailers,  and 
these  retailers  have  stuck  to  the  same  men  for  years.  It  is  the  same 
with  marketing  representatives,  who  represent  growers  and  packers; 
when  these  representatives  know  their  business  thoroughly  and  know 
equally  well  the  product  they  are  selling,  and  when  their  personality 
inspires  confidence,  they  are  in  a  position  to  give  practical  services  of  a 
very  important  kind,  not  only  to  the  trade  but  to  the  people  they 
represent.  For  instance  one  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Fulton  was  able  to 
effect  after  he  took  up  his  duties  on  the  European  markets  was  the 
securing  of  a  lower  scale  of  selling  charges  on  his  apples. 

Another  thing  a  commercial  representative  is  able  to  do  is  the 
negotiating  of  cash  sales;  by  being  in  the  markets  he  naturally  gets  to 
know  buyers,  and  from  time  to  time  he  receives  enquiries  for  straight 
lots  of  certain  varieties.  Very  often  these  enquiries  come  from  im¬ 
porters  who  are  accustomed  to  taking  chances,  and  these  men  may 
offer  a  price  for,  say,  five  or  ten  thousand  barrels  of  apples  of  specified 
varieties,  to  be  delivered  at  specified  times.  The  commercial  repre¬ 
sentative,  if  he  considers  the  offer  a  fair  one,  is  able  to  cable  it  out 
to  Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  the  secretary  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
in  Toronto,  and,  if  the  offer  is  accepted  and  the  sale  made,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  proceeds  to  carry  out  all  the  arrangements. 

To  come  closer  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Fulton’s  work,  it  may  be 
said  that  during  the  season  1933-34  operations  have  been  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  carloads 
of  Ontario  apples  have  been  received  by  him  during  one  week,  and  as 
these  arrivals  are  continuous  from  September  till  the  end  of  March, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  selling  of  all  this  fruit  involves  a  great 
deal  of  office  work,  bookkeeping  and  correspondence,  as  well  as  con¬ 
siderable  travelling  around  the  various  markets.  From  the  date  of  Mr. 
Fulton’s  appointment  as  marketing  representative  of  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Ontario  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Fulton’s  work,  and  several  members  of  the  staff 
there  are  actively  engaged  in  helping  with  the  office  routine  connected 
with  the  selling  of  Ontario  fruit. 

Ontario  apples  are  exported  in  large  quantities,  the  unit  being  a 
carload  consisting  of  about  200  barrels.  Each  consignment,  whether 
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it  consists  of  a  single  carload  or  a  number  of  cars,  necessitates  cabling 

a 

from  Toronto  to  the  representative,  and  there  are,  of  course,  the  usual 
stock  lists,  certificates  of  origin,  bills  of  lading,  and  so  on.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  to  be  made  for  the  receiving  and  speedy  clearing  of  every 
consignment  from  the  particular  docks  at  which  it  may  arrive — namely, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London  or  Southampton.  Customs  regulations 
have  to  be  complied  with,  and  complete  arrangements  made  beforehand 
for  having  the  fruit  sold  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as,  naturally, 
fruit  is  perishable,  and  when  the  clearing  of  consignments  is  delayed 
charges  pile  up.  Sometimes  fruit  has  to  be  transferred  to  another  port, 
and  in  very  many  instances  Mr.  Fulton  himself  has  to  go  to  the  docks 
or  to  the  sale  rooms  to  see  that  all  the  arrangements  are  satisfactorily 
carried  out. 

Most  of  the  apples  which  Mr.  Fulton  handles  come  on  consign¬ 
ment.  This  means  that  the  fruit  is  either  sold  by  auction  or  sold  by 
private  treaty  in  the  fruit  sale  rooms.  The  fruit  business  in  such 
centres  as  Liverpool  is  of  enormous  dimensions.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  apples 
have  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  one  week.  At  the  Fruit  Exchange  in 
Liverpool  there  are  two  auction  rooms;  one  has  seating  accommodation 
for  three  hundred  buyers,  and  the  other  for  two  hundred.  So  complete 
is  the  organisation  at  such  ports  as  Liverpool  for  the  handling  and 
marketing  of  fruit  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  apples  to  be 
sold  by  auction  and  removed  from  the  docks  within  twelve  hours  of 
their  arrival  there. 

The  marketing  representative  knows  that  the  people  for  whom  he 
is  acting  want  to  know  at  the  earliest  opportunity  how  much  their 
fruit  realised  and  what  money  they  can  expect.  Mr.  Fulton  has  this 
information  cabled  out  to  Toronto  immediately  a  sale  is  made,  and  .fol¬ 
lowing  that,  an  account  sales  covering  each  shipment  is  sent  to  the 
shipper  giving  full  particulars  of  the  sale  and  the  prices  realized  and 
particulars  of  all  charges  that  have  to  be  deducted.  In  addition,  of 
course,  full  records  are  kept  in  the  office  of  every  shipment  handled, 
and  all  the  prices  and  charges  relating  thereto.  The  marketing  re¬ 
presentative  also  sends  a  personal  letter  to  each  shipper  telling  him  about 
the  condition  in  which  his  fruit  arrived,  and  commenting  upon  any 
special  circumstances  that  may  have  affected  the  sale  favourably  or  un¬ 
favourably.  After  each  sale  the  money  due  to  each  shipper  is  either 
cabled  out  or  sent  in  the  form  of  a  draft  through  the  post,  whichever 
the  shipper  prefers. 
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Of  course,  in  practice,  a  great  many  things  happen  which  interfere 
with  the  regular  routine.  The  fruit  sometimes  arrives  in  a  wasty 
condition;  brokers  who  open  up  the  fruit  at  the  docks  may  report  that 
barrels  are  “slack sometimes  a  ship’s  hold  is  warmer  than  it  should 
be;  on  other  occasions  the  effects  of  frost  during  transportation  from 
the  packing  house  to  the  ship  becomes  apparent  when  the  barrels  are 
opened  up.  Any  troubles  or  complaints  arising  from  these  or  other 
causes  have,  of  course,  to  be  investigated  by  the  marketing  represent¬ 
ative,  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  important  work  of  marketing 
Ontario  fruit  in  an  organised  manner  is  rendering  real  service  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  work  that  the  Government  of 
Ontario  and  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  have  co-operated  together 
in  bringing  up  to  modern  standards,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  future 
prospects  are  much  brighter  than  they  would  have  been  if  no  re-organ- 
lsation  of  the  marketing  end  of  the  business  had  been  carried  out. 

Like  many  other  things,  fruit  growing  has  been  vastly  extended  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that  markets  generally  are 
often  over  supplied  with  fruit,  more  especially  as  during  the  past  year 
or  two  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  has  been  curtailed.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  principal 
overseas  market  for  Ontario  apples,  fruit  of  all  kinds  comes  in  like  a 
flood  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  apples  but  every  kind 
of  fruit,  and  naturally  the  great  variety  of  fruit  now  on  sale  all  the 
year  round  makes  the  markets  more  and  more  competitive.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  Ontario  should  have  their  industry  properly  organised,  and  that 
Ontario  apples  should  be  centrally  packed  and  sold  under  specialty 
brands,  as  is  now  being  done. 

A  good  deal  still  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  connection 
with  fertilising  orchards  to  improve  the  quality  and  colour  of  apples. 
Another  desirable  improvement  would  be  the  elimination  of  some  of 
the  poorer  varieties  of  apples  at  present  grown  in  Ontario,  which  are 
inferior  in  quality  and  are  not  suitable  for  export.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  charges  on  sending  a  barrel  of  apples  from  Ontario 
to  Europe  are  fixed,  and  are  the  same  for  poor  apples  as  for  good 
apples. 


(' Continued  on  Page  357) 
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The  Dutch  Windmill 

Jan  Verduyn  '35 

WOODEN  shoes,  dykes,  and  bulbs,  have  done  their  share  in  spread¬ 
ing  Holland’s  fame  abroad.  The  majority  of  persons,  however, 
if  asked  for  some  general  information  concerning  Holland  would  refer 
vaguely  to  the  windmills.  These  mills  are  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
no  picture  of  dykes  and  ditches, 
and  low  green  pastures  would  be 
complete  without  a  windmill. 

These  rugged  machines,  silhouet¬ 
ted  against  the  skyline  lend  charm 
and  beauty  to  the  well-known 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  country¬ 
side. 

The  greatest  area  of  Holland  is 
flat,  with  no  hills  or  valleys  to 
give  variation  to  the  countryside. 

Many  villages  still  have  their 
slenderly  built,  white  grain-mills, 
located  on  the  highest  elevations, 
standing  as  silent  guardians  of  the 
surrounding  fields.  About  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  when  steam  engines 
were  coming  into  popular  use,  the 
rural  districts,  and  even  the  cities 
were  dotted  with  windmills,  these  A  Bit  OF  HOLLAND 

being  the  sole  means  of  power.  The  development  of  steam,  electricity, 
and  combustion  engines  caused  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of 
mills,  however,  and  at  the  present  time  there  remain  but  about  two 
thousand  individual  machines.  Lovers  of  Dutch  scenery  took  steps  to 
preserve  these  from  demolition.  Fortunately  for  the  ultimate  fate  of 
this  historic  machine,  a  more  recent  trend  in  scientific  development  has 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  with  certain  alterations  and  improvements, 
windmills  have  been  made  so  efficient  as  to  compete  favourably  with 
steam  and  electricity. 

In  olden  times,  various  kinds  of  mills  were  used,  and  the  source 
of  energy  was  water,  animals,  or  human  labour.  In  the  tenth  century, 
windmills  were  invented  in  Germany,  and  from  there  spread  to  Hoi- 
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land,  Belgium,  and  other  countries.  In  Holland,  however,  they  were 
put  to  more  extensive  use  than  in  any  other  land,  and  at  a  later  date, 
many  improvements  originated  in  this  country.  The  very  earliest 
machines  were  built  on  rafts,  to  facilitate  their  turning  to  the  wind, 
though  at  a  later  date  there  came  into  use  some  stationary  structures, 
which  were  usually  built  towards  the  northwest,  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
arms  of  a  mill  to  face  the  wind  directly,  for  the  machine  to  operate, 
and  hense  it  must  be  adjustable.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  movable  “cap”  was  invented  by  a  Dutch  mynheer  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  revolving  top  affixed 
to  the  stationary  structure. 

This  improvement  settled  the  future  of  the  windmill  as  a  source 
of  power.  About  this  time,  commerce  and  industry  began  to  develop 
rapidly,  and  everywhere  the  mills  were  erected  to  meet  the  growing 
demands.  Pumping  the  water,  sawing  the  logs,  grinding  the  grain,  and 
the  crushing  and  rolling  of  various  products  towards  further  processing, 
were  among  the  various  uses  to  which  mills  were  put. 

The  district  in  Holland  through  which  the  river  Zaan  flows  was 
possibly  the  most  famous  for  the  number  and  size  of  windmills.  The 
Zaan  served  as  berth  for  ships  of  foreign  trade,  and  here  were  landed 
lumber,  seed  and  other  raw  materials,  from  foreign  countries,  to  be 
converted  into  finished  products.  For  many  miles  windmills  formed  a 
solid  block  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Distinguishing  names  were 
given  to  each  mill,  and  a  numbenof  those  historic  specimens  still  exist. 
Some  of  the  most  common  nantes  were  “Mayflower,”  “Lily,”  “Sea¬ 
gull.”  One  famous  machine  was  named  “Rembrandt,”  after  the  great 
master,  whose  father  was  a  miller.  The  great  painter  copied  the  land¬ 
scape  as  he  saw  it  from  the  top  of  his  father’s  windmill,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  near  Leyden. 

Various  other  curious  customs  developed,  many  of  which  are  still 
observed.  For  example,  when  a  mill  is  stopped,  the  arms  are  left  in  a 
horizontal  and  vertical  position,  known  as  the  “cross”  position.  When¬ 
ever  a  member  of  the  miller’s  family  has  passed  away,  the  arms  are 
placed  in  a  “going”  position,  that  is,  the  lower  vertical  arm  is  turned 
a  little  to  the  left.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  stork  is  expected,  the 
arms  are  placed  in  the  “coming”  position,  the  lower  arm  in  this  case 
being  a  little  to  the  right  of  dead  centre.  To  a  stranger,  these  various 
positions  might  seem  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  once  one  has  become 
acquainted,  so  to  speak,  there  is  no  difficulty,  even  at  a  distance.  In 
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the  event  of  a  marriage,  or  some  other  major  celebration,  the  arms  of 
mills  are  placed  in  the  ordinary  “cross”  position  but  the  top  arm:  is 
decorated  with  green  boughs  and  flowers,  and  a  flag. 

Perhaps  a  closer  look  at  these  windmills  is  now  in  order.  They 
are  built  in  various  sizes  and  proportions,  and  designs  differ  consider¬ 
ably,  but  in  general,  they  are  of  two  main  types,  to  wit,  those  for 
grinding  grain,  and  those  for  pumping  water.  The  latter  are  usually 
rather  low,  rugged,  and  broad  in  outline,  the  arms  being  long  and 
broad,  just  clearing  the  ground  when  revolving.  The  grain  mills,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  high  and  slender.  The  arms  seldom  reach  the 
ground,  though  usually  they  are  much  longer  than  are  the  arms  of 
the  water  mills.  Because  the  arms  do  not  reach  the  ground,  a  runway 
is  built  around  the  mill,  from  which  they  may  be  reached.  As  a  rule, 
grain  mills  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  white  in  color,  while  the  water 
mills  are  wooden  and  of  various  hues.  Water  mills  generally  serve  as 
habitations  for  their  owners’  families,  but  grain  mills  have  the  internal 
space  devoted  to  the  storage  of  grain. 

Windmill  arms  are  made  of  wood,  as  metal  would  be  far  too  heavy; 
also,  they  are  curved  in  the  shape  of  an  aeroplane  propeller.  The 
main  part  of  the  structure  of  an  arm  is  built  of  wood,  upon  which 
rests  a  frame  of  the  same  material.  When  needed,  canvas  sails  are 
fastened  to  the  frame,  the  four  arms  being  covered  by  these.  Next, 
the  anchor  chain  is  loosened  and  the  cap  turned  into  the  wind,  and 
presto!  the  miller  has  his  free  power.  In  some  cases,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  the  arms  are  made  up  of  movable  boards,  which  when  not  in  use, 
are  turned  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  present  only  their  edges  to  the  wind. 
In  a  strong  wind,  two  covered  arms  give  all  the  necessary  power,  and 
in  very  stormy  weather,  the  bare  arms  are  sufficient.  A  driveshaft  is 
connected  to  the  arms,  and  this  operates  the  pulleys  and  belts  which  do 
the  work  of  pumping  water,  sawing  logs,  or  grinding. 

Before  the  day  of  steam  engines,  the  rivals  of  the  mills,  the  efficiency 
was  as  low  as  ten  per  cent,  and  this  had  to  be  improved  upon,  if  the 
mill  was  to  survive.  The  wind,  of  course,  was  free,  but  even  this 
considerable  item  did  not  offset  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  steam 
engine.  The  problem  was  solved,  however,  as  all  necessary  problems 
have  been  solved,  and  so  it  was  possible  to  save  many  old  decorative 
machines.  The  society  “De  Hollandoche  Molen,  or  “The  Dutch  Mill 
was  founded,  and  has  since  saved  and  subsidized  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  historic  windmills.  This  society  is  now  active  in  promoting 
the  improvement  of  machines.  Quite  recently,  a  Mr.  A.  T.  Dekker, 

( Continued  on  Page  390) 
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Gardens  of  the  Mackenzie 


Promise  Great  Future  for  Northern  Canada 


by  \V.  D.  Albright 


Reprinted  from  the  ‘‘Geographical  Review”  for  January,  1933,  published 
by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 


THE  two  longest  river  systems  of  North  America  are  counterparts. 

The  Mississippi  runs  southward  to  a  tropic  sea;  the  Mackenzie 
northward  to  arctic  brine.  From  the  source  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  the  former  is  4220  miles  long.  From  the  source  of  the 
Finlay  down  the  Peace,  Slave  and  Mackenzie  rivers  to  Mackenzie  Bay, 
on  Beaufort  Sea,  the  mileage  is  2525.  In  each  case  the  trunk  stream 
flows  through  a  sedimentary  lowland.  The  drainage  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  comprises  1,244,000  square  miles;  that  of  the  Mackenzie 
about  682,000. 

It  would  surprise  no  one  to  find  gardens  throughout  the  length  of 
the  more  southerly  system,  but  how  far  down  the  northern  river  can 
fruits  and  flowers  and  vegetables  be  grown?  Surely  not  to  its  delta, 
where  on  July  12,  1789,  the  explorer  of  the  Mackenzie  found  frost 
at  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches!  And  yet — but  we  must  not  anticipate. 

In  1930  the  author  was  commissioned  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Archibald, 
Director  of  Experimental  Farms,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  proceed  down  the  Mackenzie  River  to  its  mouth,  to  visit  the  several 
experimental  substations  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
there,  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  extending  experimental  work 
in  that  field  with  a  view  to  national  stock-taking,  as  it  were,  to  inquire 
into  the  possibilities  of  interesting  the  natives  in  fur  farming,  and  to 
make  a  general  agricultural  reconnaissance  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin. 

From  Beaverlodge  in  the  Upper  Peace  country  transport  was  by 
rail  435  miles  east-by-southeast  to  Edmonton;  thence  305  miles  north- 
by-northeast  to  Waterways,  the  depot  of  Fort  McMurray,  Alberta,  on 
the  Athabaska  River;  thence  by  seaplane  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  to  Herschel  Island,  Yukon  Territory,  in  Beaufort  Sea.  The 
return  trip  included  a  circuit  of  Great  Slave  Fake.  The  total  rail  mile- 
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age  was  1480,  the  air  mileage  4015,  and  the  automobile  mileage  (in 
vicinity  of  the  Slave  River)  100. 

Edmonton,  capital  of  Alberta,  is  314  miles  north  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary.  A  few  decades  ago  only  a  depot  of  the  fur  trade, 
Edmonton  today  is  a  city  of  over  seventy  thousand  and  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  agricultural  regions  of  America.  From 
points  in  Alberta  and  the  “Peace  River  Block”  of  British  Columbia 
lying  wholly  north  of  Edmonton,  21,545,836  bushels  of  wheat  and 
8,746,814  bushels  of  coarse  grains  were  loaded  during  the  1931  crop 
year,  while  75,032  head  of  livestock  were  shipped  during  the  calendar 
year. 

The  present  agricultural  settlement  of  the  Peace,  centered  some  300 
miles  northwest  of  Edmonton,  has  already  won  four  international 

championships  in  wheat,  two  in 
oats  and  three  in  peas,  besides  four 
reserve  championships  and  many 
first  prizes.  A  volume  might  be 
written  about  the  gardens  of  the 
Peace,  but  space  is  reserved  for  the 
valleys  beyond. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WHEAT 
FROM  ATHABASKA 

In  1778  Peter  Pond  is  said  to 
have  arrived  on  the  Lower  Atha- 
baska,  presumably  towards  its 
delta,  and  there  he  planted  the  first 
garden  in  what  is  now  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta.  Alexander  Mack¬ 
enzie,  finding  it  a  few  years  later, 

The  Mackenzie.  Basin,  showing  the  pronounced  it  as  fine  a  kitchen 

important  points  visited  by  Mr.  r  ,  ,  , 

Albright  garden  as  he  had  ever  seen  in 

Canada.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at 
Fort  Chipewyan  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  wheat  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Centennial.  Chipewyan  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Atha- 
baska,  357  miles  north  of  Edmonton. 

Itself  established  in  1847,  the  Mission  still  carries  on.  In  a  drained 
slough  between  polished  rolls  of  glaciated  rock  a  fine  flower  and 
vegetable  garden  flourish.  The  vegetables  included  celery,  beans,  and 
tomatoes.  At  the  end  of  September  700  sacks  of  potatoes  were  har- 
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vested  from  70  planted.  The  vines  were  unhurt  by  frost  and  were 
cut  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  tubers.  As  a  rule  there  is  some 
frost  in  the  fore  part  of  September. 

The  most  beautiful  garden  in  Chipewyan  was  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Woodman.  Vines,  flowers,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  birch 
trees  embellished  a  fine  home  flanked  by  valley  walls  of  granite.  Wild 
cucumber  vines  shaded  the  veranda,  some  on  the  east  wing  attaining  a 
height  of  24  feet.  Intermingled  were  Jananese  hops  and  tall  nastur¬ 
tiums.  The  aster  bed  is  a  wonderful  sight  and  was  not  spoiled  with 
frost  until  October  16.  Even  such  tender  things  as  nasturtiums  and 
cucumbers  were  unscathed  until  October  10.  Vegetable  successes  in 
1930  included  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  marrows  and  mushrooms. 

Radiation  of  heat  from  the  surrounding  rock  masses,  plus  lake 
influence,  probably  accounts  for  the  warding  off  of  autumn  frost  in  a 
latitude  671  miles  north  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Slave  River,  opposite  the  Wood  Buffalo 
Park,  Charles  Hilker  grows  not  only  good  vegetables,  including  celery 
and  tomatoes,  but  in  1931  produced  a  plot  of  No.  1  hard  wheat.  In 
that  year  there  had  been  but  slight  frosts  to  September  12.  Sunflowers 
were  then  ripening,  the  largest  being  10  inches  across.  He  had  red 
tomatoes,  roses  in  bloom,  and  was  still  eating  strawberries. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1932,  despite  a  frost  on  June  21,  he  had 
corn  in  tassel.  His  flower  garden  of  thirty  varieties  was  a  mass  of 
color.  Sunflowers  volunteering  from  1931  were  in  full  bloom.  His 
vegetables  were  good,  and  he  had  tomatoes  the  size  of  hens’  eggs. 

Later  he  reported  that  wheat  (the  early  varieties  Reward  and  Gar¬ 
net)  sown  May  3  grew  3  J4  to  3J^  feet  tall  and,  because  of  blackbirds, 
was  cut  August  8  on  the  green  side,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  31} 
bushels  an  acre  (1890  pounds)  and  showing  no  sign  of  frost  injury. 
On  August  14  Pickaninny  sweet  corn  had  perfect  cobs  5J/?  inches  long. 
Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  ripened.  The  season  had  been  characterized 
by  light  showers  of  insufficient  volume. 

BEYOND  THE  SIXTIETH  PARALLEL 

On  a  120-foot  bank  along  the  majestic  Slave,  just  below  the  rapids, 
is  Fort  Smith,  N.  W.  T.,  446  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  A  generation 
ago  Warburton  Pike  pronounced  it  the  most  disreputable  establishment 
he  had  seen  in  all  the  north.  Today  with  its  orderly,  red-roofed,  white- 
walled  buildings  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  one  would  wish  to 
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view  from  the  air.  Once  the  southern  beach  of  a  much  larger  Great 
Slave  Lake  than  now  exists,  the  site  of  Smith’s  is  a  sandy  soil  support¬ 
ing  a  native  forest  growth  almost  exclusively  of  jack  pine. 

The  long  summer  days  give  an  amazing  fillip  to  growth.  In  July, 
1930,  corn  at  Smith  was  far  ranker  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  Peace. 
New  potatoes  were  being  used  on  July  21.  Two-inch  tomatoes  were 
produced  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  without  protection.  Seed 
onions  attained  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  inches.  Verbena  and  phlox 
filled  the  flower-beds  until  covered  with  snow  about  October  9. 

The  most  famous  garden  of  Fort  Smith  is  that  of  Mrs.  L.  Conibear, 
who  regularly  succeeds  with  sweet-william,  scarlet  lychnis,  Iceland  and 
California  poppy,  caragana,  bush  honey-suckle,  Japanese  sunflower, 
Siberian  perennial,  lavatera,  larkspur,  ribbon  grass,  Gypsophilia,  pyre- 
thrum,  achillea,  and  columbine.  She  does  not  deny  the  gardening  north 
of  sixty  has  its  disappointments.  Spring  is  late,  the  summer  is  usually 
short,  and  rainfall  often  scant.  In  1930,  however,  there  was  still 
blossom  on  potato  vines  until  at  least  September  17,  and  cellars  were 
stocked  with  first-class  vegetables.  The  summer  of  1931  proved 
droughty,  but  gardens  were  again  fairly  good,  and  a  letter  dated 
September  1  1  reported  no  hard  frost  to  that  date.  The  season  of  1932 
was  droughty  too,  and  growth  was  small,  except  where  watering  was 
practiced. 


APPLE  CULTURE  ON  GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE 

At  McMurray  one  feels  he  is  getting  north,  but  that  is  not  the 
north  at  all — only  the  gateway.  At  Fitzgerald  and  Smith  he  regards 
each  horticultural  success  as  an  amazing  triumph  over  latitude,  but  he 
is  told  that  he  should  see  Resolution;  they  have  apple  trees  there. 

Fort  Resolution  is  on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  526 

4 

miles  almost  due  north  of  Edmonton.  In  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  are  two  seedling  apple  trees  which  have  been  bearing  for  years. 
The  fruit  is  small  but  is  used  for  pickles  and  jam.  Each  tree  when  seen 
was  several  inches  in  trunk  diameter,  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  tall,  and 
had  hundreds  of  apples.  In  1930  the  larger  specimens  selected  made  20 
pounds  of  good  jam,  and  in  1931  a  wireless  crop  report  concluded 
‘apples  plentiful.” 

Field  and  garden  crops  were  good.  In  1930  the  Mission  harvested 
775  sacks  of  potatoes  from  70  planted.  Cabbage  attained  an  average 
weight  of  15  pounds  a  head.  The  early  Summer  of  1931  was  less 
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favorable,  but  from  the  end  of  June  conditions  were  excellent  except 
for  a  hot,  dry  period  in  July. 

On  an  alluvial  island  below  the  confluence  of  the  Laird  with  the 
Mackenzie  is  Simpson,  578  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  Cropping  has 
been  conducted  there  for  many  years.  After  leaving  Stcelhead  one 
heard  reiterated  "You  should  see  Simpson."  We  saw  it  twice. 

Domestic  livestock  was  kept  as  far  north  as  Simpson,  and  at  the 
Oblate  Mission  the  visitor  dined  on  home-produced  eggs,  butter,  milk, 
onions,  and  other  local  produce.  More  than  50  acres  of  land  was 
under  crop,  and  its  yield  is  supplemented  by  wild  hay.  Father  Robin 
explained  that  some  gardening  and  farming  efforts  have  been  carried 
on  since  1858  or  1859. 

A  typical  potato  plant  selected  for  measurement  doubled  in  height 
in  a  week.  Potato  tubers,  carrots  and  rutabagas  grew  very  large.  The 
Mission  was  threshing  grain  in  August.  In  this  and  other  gardens  on 
the  island  more  than  a  thousand  sacks  of  potatoes  were  produced  in 
1930. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Clarke,  the  Anglican  missionary,  testified  that  in  ten 
years  he  had  never  seen  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  His  own  vines 
made  practically  the  same  growth  as  those  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sion,  being  18  to  22  inches  on  July  17.  The  writer  really  could  not 
see  that  one  religion  was  better  for  potatoes  than  the  other.  One  of 
Mr.  Clarke’s  delphiniums  stood  7  feet,  5  inches  by  July  17.  White 
clover  had  wintered  successfully.  The  caragana  shrub  was  flourishing. 
For  the  second  season  in  ten  he  ripened  tomatoes  in  the  open  air.  He 
had  also  achieved  a  success  in  producing  winter  eggs,  using  artificial 
light,  heat,  and  codliver  oil. 

The  best  husbandman  at  Simpson  is  John  W.  Goodall,  who  had 
farmed  for  fourteen  years  at  Athabaska  Landing,  going  to  Simpson  in 
1927  with  the  idea  of  catering  to  the  local  demand  for  truck.  In  1930 
his  Netted  Gem  potatoes  showed  on  increase  ratio  of  25  to  1.  Squaw 
corn  produced  a  mess  of  roasting  ears.  Tomatoes  ripened  in  the  house 
all  fall.  Marrows  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open.  The  first 
killing  frost  in  1930  fell  on  September  24-25. 

In  1931  the  season  was  dry,  and  grasshoppers,  a  hot-climate  pest, 
multiplied.  Yet,  with  the  help  of  a  little  irrigation  good  gardens  were 
again  grown.  Goodall’s  experience  convinces  him  that  anyone  with  a 
small  plot  of  ground  can  produce  more  than  his  household  can  use  of 
the  choicest  summer  and  winter  vegetables. 
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Another  garden  seen  in  1930  had  onions  growing  from  seed  sown 
in  1929  and  wintering  outdoors;  sunflower  stalks,  which  afterwards 
became  ten  feet  tall;  and  corn,  which  afforded  several  feeds  of  sweet 
corn  on  the  cob. 

Hoppers  threatened  gravely  in  1932;  wet  weather,  however,  check¬ 
ed  the  pest  in  time,  and  a  bountiful  harvest  was  gathered.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  using  new  potatoes  eight  weeks  after  the  planting  of  cellar-sprouted 
sets.  In  the  autumn  eight  thirty-foot  rows  yielded  eight  sacks.  By 
actual  weight  two  rows  averaged  over  700  bushels  an  acre.  Goodall 
had  430  bushels  an  acre  from  unmanured  land  given  no  special  culti¬ 
vation.  Despite  a  frost  on  September  3  he  had  garden  corn  and  40 
varieties  of  flowers.  Canary  creeper  was  still  blooming  on  the  north 
side  of  his  house  on  October  5,  while  pansy,  antirrhinum,  phlox,  and 
stocks  were  still  surviving  the  autumn  winds.  The  settlement  produced 
about  1200  sacks  of  potatoes  in  1932  and  is  looking  to  supply  the 
Great  Bear  Lake  mining  trade. 

PETROLEUM  AND  POTATOES 

Where  the  Bear  River  pours  its  cold,  clear  current  into  the  muddy 
Mackenzie,  Fort  Norman,  the  oil-well  town,  stands  on  two  benches, 
one  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  other.  On  both  levels  natural  veg¬ 
etation  was  rank. 

The  Catholic  Mission  on  the  upper  bench  had  a  fine  garden.  One 
patch  of  potatoes  had  vines  averaging  5J Vi  to  6  inches,  and  during  the 
next  five  days  they  grew  an  inch  a  day.  At  the  end  of  September  Father 
Houssais  reported  that  the  summer  had  been  warm  and  dry.  The  first 
frost  of  two  degrees  came  on  August  28;  another  of  two  degrees  on 
September  7 ;  but  the  potato  leaves  were  scarcely  touched,  being  still 
green  and  unflattened  when  the  crop  was  lifted  on  the  twelfth.  Some 
of  the  tubers  were  as  large  as  a  double  fist.  One  of  the  turnips  weighed 
Sl/z  pounds.  Many  of  the  carrots  were  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 
Peas  matured  and  began  to  shell  towards  the  middle  of  August.  The 
cabbages  had  enormous  leaves  but  were  not  too  well  headed. 

In  1931  results  were  again  very  favorable,  although  worms  ate  the 
cabbages.  Despite  a  frost  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1932,  potatoes 
were  better  than  the  year  before.  Cabbages  averaged  8  pounds.  Peas 
and  lettuce  were  enjoyed  all  summer.  Norman  is  787  miles  farther 
north  than  Edmonton. 
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NORTH  OF  THE  CIRCLE 

Some  eighty  miles  north  of  the  Artie  Circle  is  Thunder  River,  a 
small  tributary  entering  the  right  bank  of  the  trunk.  “Clarke’s  Place” 
furnished  on  July  13  one  of  the  horticultural  surprises  of  an  eye-open¬ 
ing  voyage.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles 
north  of  the  international  boundary,  carved  out  of  the  moss-bedded 
spruce  forest,  were  two  flourishing  gardens.  The  owner  had  been  out 
with  his  motor  boat  gathering  blueberries  with  a  picker.  On  hearing 
the  planes  he  returned  with  two  pailfulls  of  ripe  berries,  remarking 
that  the  country  was  covered  with  blueberries  from  end  to  end.  There 
were  also  wild  raspberries,  strawberries,  red  and  black  currants,  but  no 
saskatoons.  For  the  fourth  successive  season  Clarke  was  gardening 
successfully,  raising  potatoes  to  the  size  of  goose  or  duck  eggs.  In  1930 
his  place  was  making  a  wonderful  showing.  The  carrot  tops  on  July 
13  stood  6  to  9  inches  tall;  beets  7  to  9  inches;  peas  12  to  24  inches 
and  well  podded;  swedes  8  to  1 5  inches;  cabbages  6  to  8  inches; 
potatoes  7  to  10  inches;  beans  6  to  9  inches  and  ready  to  blossom; 
oats  and  barley  30  inches  tall  and  shooting.  Lettuce  was  being  thrown 
away  by  the  armful.  The  beans  had  been  covered  one  night  for  fear 
of  frost. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  afraid  to  tell  about  the  crop  he  raised  in  1932! 
Everything  except  parsnip  was  immense.  From  42  pounds  of  potatoes 
cut  to  one-eye  sets  he  dug  985  pound,  a  ratio  of  1  :23.5.  Three  sacks 
averaged  half  a  pound  to  the  tuber.  Cabbage  from  seed  sown  in  the 
open  on  May  16  ran  from  6  to  14  pounds.  Poppy,  pansy,  dianthus, 
and  sunflower  did  well.  Sweet  clover  grew  4  feet  tall;  oats  and  barley 
ripened.  Splendid  samples  were  forwarded  by  plane.  One  of  two 
pumpkins  ripened.  No  frost  till  September  5  and  then  only  a  light  one. 

RHUBARB  PIE  IN  THE  DELTA 

At  1:30  a.m.  of  July  1 1  we  landed  at  Aklavik,  flying  by  mid- 
evening  because  it  was  cooler  for  the  engines — there  is  really  no  mid¬ 
night  in  early  July.  Mid-day  heat  was  oppressive. 

Aklavik  is  in  the  delta.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Mackenzie 
Bay  and  1015  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  We  pictured  it  as  in  the 
bleak  tundra  country.  There,  surely,  would  be  no  gardens,  for  was 
not  one  assured  that  the  frost  never  drew  out  all  summer  to  a  greater 
depth  than  6  or  8  inches. 

The  first  surprise  was  the  heat.  At  1:30  a.m.  we  rode  2000  feet 
in  the  air  with  perfect  comfort,  bareheaded,  and  lightly  clad.  The 

(Continued  on  Page  370) 
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The  Tenth  Annual  College 

Royal 


Anniversary  Royal  Introduces  Many  Innovations 


HE  COLLEGE  Royal  executive  and  its  efficient  leader,  Alf.  Hales, 


1  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  Tenth  Annual 
College  Royal,  staged  on  March  5th  and  6th.  There  was  not  a  dull 
moment  throughout  the  whole  of  the  programme.  Competition  was 
keen  and  interest  ran  high;  showmanship  was  of  the  best  and  exhibits 
were  numerous  and  highly  interesting. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth,  the  Royal  executive  presented  a  real 
innovation  in  the  form  of  a  brief  opening,  ceremony,  and  a  series  of 
unusual  competitions.  The  judging  pavilion  was  filled  to  capacity 
when  the  president,  in  a  brief  but  very  appropriate  speech,  declared  the 
Tenth  Royal  officially  opened,  and  turned  the  programme  over  to 
Frank  Love  who  was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  Under  the  latter's  capable  supervision  four  inter-year  com¬ 
petitions  were  run  off  and  also  two  very  interesting  contests  open  only 
to  the  Mac  Hall  girls. 

The  first  contest  to  get  under  way  was  the  horse  fitting  competition. 
Four  of  the  show  team  were  brought  in  and  drawn  for  by  four  men; 
one  representing  each  year.  These  men  were  given  one  hour  in  which 
to  take  their  horse  to  the  barn  and  return  to  the  pavilion  with  the 
animal  properly  fitted  and  decorated  for  the  show-ring.  As  soon  as 
these  contestants  had  removed  their  horses  to  the  barn  four  capable- 
looking  Holsteins  were  led  in  and  four  more  year  representatives  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  demonstrate  their  ability  as  milk-maids.  This  contest  was  won 
by  G.  Inglis,  a  freshman,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  ‘  Bossy"  to 
yield  up  the  surprising  total  of  13  pounds  of  the  precious  fluid  in  the 
allotted  three  minutes.  G.  Bower  Henry  of  year  '34  although  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  rather  inauspicious  start,  finished  a  close  second. 

The  sheep-shearing  contest,  while  not  so  spectacular  as  the  milking 
contest,  was  a  source  of  great  interest  to  all.  Jerry  Rattle  removed  his 
sheep’s  winter  overcoat  almost  as  quickly  and  neatly  as  he  could  have 
removed  his  own,  and  was  a  comparatively  easy  winner.  However, 
Ramsay  of  year  ’37,  who  finished  second,  made  an  exceptionally  neat 
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job  and,  incidentally,  removed  less  hide  than  did  most  of  the  com¬ 
petitors. 

x  ■  .  '  *  J>  i 

SOME  ROYAL  MEMOIRS 


MACDONALD  INSTITUTE  EXHIBIT 
First  Prize 

FRANK  MUNRO 

Champion  in  Horses  1933  and  1934 


A.  W.  ARCHIBALD 
Grand  Champion  in  Livestock 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Second  Prize 


The  girls’  competitions  were  both  of  a  novel  and  entertaining 
nature  but  the  potato-peeling  contest  was  possibly  the  high-light  of 
the  evening.  It  was  certainly  the  only  contest  of  the  evening  which 
brought  forth  such  comment  as  “My  money’s  on  the  southpaw’’  and 
“Too  bad  Cam!  I  guess  you’ll  get  a  late  dinner,’’  and  more  wagers 
were  made  on  it  than  on  all  of  the  others  combined.  The  chicken¬ 
drawing  contest,  though  it  did  not  attract  so  many  entries,  brought 
forth  some  keen  competition  and  very  fine  workmanship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  girls’  contests  the  competitors  in  the  horse 
fitting  competition  returned  to  the  pavilion  with  their  animals  where 
their  work  was  judged  by  Dr.  Christie,  Prof.  Steckley  and  “Dr.” 
Staples.  After  a  few  moments  deliberation  they  gave  their  decision  in 
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favour  of  Frank  ’  Scotty”  Munro  of  year  ’34  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Hales 
presented  the  prize;  a  copy  of  “Productive  Horse  Husbandry.” 

The  final  contest  of  the  evening  was  the  plucking  competition  in 
which  each  year  was  represented  by  a  team  of  two  men.  For  a  few 
moments  contestants  and  judges  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  feathers 
but  Brodie  and  Lalonde  of  the  fourth  year  were  first  to  emerge  and 
carry  off  the  prizes. 

We  must  not  leave  the  pavilion  without  some  reference  to  the  two 
“Guest  Artists”  of  the  evening,  J.  E.  M.  Rae,  alias  The  Baron,  and  his 
capable  understudy,  “Scotty”  Pannett.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
crowd  laughing  for  one  half  of  the  evening  and  wondering  what  was 
going  to  happen  next,  for  the  other  half.  The  Baron,  by  the  way, 
appeared  to  be  an  easy  winner  in  the  potato-peeling  contest  but  was 
disqualified  by  Miss  Beck  on  the  grounds  that  the  finished  potato  was 
square  rather  than  spherical.  The  Baron  drew  down  rounds  of 
applause  with  his  practical  jokes  on  the  Royal  president  while  his 
assistant  proved  to  be  a  startling  success  as  a  baseball  player  even  if 
he  didn’t  score  a  direct  hit. 

Tuesday  was  a  very  full  day;  not  only  for  executive  and  exhibitors, 
but  for  onlookers  as  well,  as  judging  started  at  the  pavilion  at  nine 
a.m.  and  continued  until  after  six  p.m.  with  only  one  break  of  an  hour 
or  so  for  lunch.  The  judging  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
Archibald  of  Ottawa,  Mr.  L.  C.  McQuat  of  Montreal  and  Mr.  L.  E. 
O’Neill  and  Mr.  M.  C.  McPhail  of  Toronto.  The  fact  that  there  were 
almost  160  entries  in  the  27  classes  is  ample  proof  of  the  interest 
which  the  students  took  in  this  phase  of  the  show.  The  pavilion  was 
well  filled  all  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  jammed  to  the 
doors. 

It  was  almost  five  p.m.  when  the  “eliminations”  were  finished  and 
the  championship  contests  were  announced.  Al.  Currie  of  Year  '36  took 
the  sheep  championship,  and  Lawrence  Jefferson,  Year  ’37,  the  swine. 
In  the  dairy  cattle  championship,  Cliff  Marshall,  '37,  took  the  honours 
after  a  stiff  battle.  “Scotty”  Munro  captured  the  horse  championship 
and  Bill  Archibald,  the  beef  cattle  championship.  In  the  grand 
championship  contest  the  honours  went  to  Bill  Archibald,  showing 
Brave  Eric  Glencarnock,  the  Angus  herd  sire.  A  pleasing  conclusion  to 
the  afternoon’s  programme  was  the  presentation,  by  Art  Gardner,  of  a 
hand-made  bronze  cup,  the  handiwork  of  Bill  Walker,  the  Dean  ot 
Mills  Hall,  to  the  winner  of  the  grand  championship.  Bill  Archibald. 
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The  main  centre  of  attraction  in  the  gymnasium  was  the  series  of 
educational  exhibits  planned  and  erected  by  the  various  college  clubs 
and  organizations.  There  were  ten  of  these  exhibits  this  year  and  all 
of  them  attracted  considerable  attention  and  much  favourable  comment. 
The  College  Royal  executive,  also,  must  be  congratulated  on  the  display 
of  trophies  which  they  arranged.  This  was  very  impressive  and  of 
great  interest  to  all  as  evinced  by  the  throngs  it  attracted.  The  agron¬ 
omy,  horticulture  and  agricultural  engineering  divisions  did  not  attract 
as  many  entries  as  did  some  of  the  other  divisions  but  what  was  lacking 
in  quantity  was  more  than  made  up  in  quality.  The  household  science 
division  presented  a  most  pleasing  exhibit  with  their  array  of  hats  and 
dresses  and  a  whole  showcase  full  of  good  things  to  eat.  The  art 
division,  as  usual,  brought  forth  a  host  of  entries.  Every  class  in  this 
division  was  crowded  and  the  whole  made  a  very  pleasing  display 
despite  the  obvious  lack  of  space.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  division 
could  not  have  had  a  whole  room  to  itself  as  it  would  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  made  a  much  better  display  had  it  been  spread  out  more. 

T  uesday  evening’s  programme  in  War  Memorial  Hall  provided  a 
fitting  close  to  the  Tenth  Royal,  and  was,  indeed,  the  climax  of  a  very 
eventful  day.  The  president,  Alf  Hales,  first  called  on  Mr.  W.  R. 
Reek,  of  Ridgetown  Experimental  Farm,  to  discuss  the  various  exhibits 
which  had  competed  for  the  Wade  Toole  Memorial  Trophy.  Mr. 
Reek  congratulated  the  various  college  clubs  and  organizations  in  charge 
of  these  exhibits  and  pointed  out  the  strong  points  and  weaknesses  of 
each  exhibit.  He  particularly  approved  of  the  Macdonald  Hall,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Agricultural  Science,  and  Dairy  Club  exhibits  and  ranked 
them  in  that  order.  This  is  the  second  time  Macdonald  Hall  has 
captured  this  trophy.  Mr.  Reek’s  constructive  criticisms  were  inval¬ 
uable  inasmuch  as  they  showed  the  various  exhibitors  just  where  they 
fell  down  and,  in  most  cases,  just  how  to  remedy  these  failings. 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  was  a  highly  entertaining  skit 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-judging  scene.  The  antics  of  those  peculiar 
quadrupeds  set  the  audience  off  in  peals  of  laughter  though  one  could 
not  help  but  sympathise  with  the  poor  exhibitor  whose  “horse” 
persisted  in  sitting  down.  Following  this  skit  came  the  presentations 
of  medals  and  trophies  to  the  winners  in  the  various  divisions.  Miss 
Darby  made  the  presentations  to  the  winners  in  the  household  science 
divisions,  Prof.  Steckley  to  those  in  the  animal  husbandry  division  and 
Prof.  Squirrel  to  those  in  the  agronomy  division.  Mr.  C.  D.  Graham, 
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president  of  the  fifth  Royal  made  the  presentation  of  the  grand 
championship  award  to  Bill  Archibald. 

Following  the  presentations  we  were  favoured  with  a  real  square- 
dance  which  rivalled  that  sponsored  by  a  well-known  Chicago  radio 
station,  for  hilarity.  During  a  brief  intermission  in  this  dance  a  tap 
dance  by  the  one  and  only  “Skipper  almost  brought  down  the  house. 

In  closing  the  evening’s  programme,  Dr.  Christie  complimented  the 
College  Royal  executive  on  the  show  they  had  staged  and  on  the 
innovations  they  had  introduced.  He  also  congratulated  the  various 
stucfFnt  organizations  on  their  educational  exhibits,  remarking  that 
they  had  showed  much  improvement  and  intimating  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  these  exhibits  might  be  placed  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  or  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  at  Toronto  next  autumn.  He 
also  mentioned  the  possibility  of  transferring  the  exhibit  of  trophies 
to  the  Ontario  Parliament  Buildings  in  the  near  future.  This  brought 
to  a  close  the  Tenth  Annual  College  Royal,  the  largest  and.  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  successful,  of  the  Royals  to  date. 


MARKETING  ONTARIO  APPLES 

( Continued  from  Page  342) 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Fulton  often 
refers  to  the  desirability  of  eliminating  poor  varieties  in  the  fortnightly 
newsletters,  which  he  writes  in  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for 
Ontario  and  sends  regularly  through  the  post  to  nearly  five  hundred 
fruit  growers  and  shippers  throughout  the  Province.  These  newsletters, 
by  the  way,  contain  a  very  full  account  of  the  conditions  in  the  fruit 
markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  regarding  improvements  in  packing  methods,  as  well  as 
suggestions  for  overcoming  difficulties  which  in  the  past  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  loss  to  fall  upon  the  fruit  growers  of  our  Province. 


Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.  As  by  the  one, 
health  is  preserved,  strengthened  and  invigorated:  by  the  other,  virtue 
(which  is  the  health  of  the  mind)  is  kept  alive,  cherished  and  confirmed. 

- — Addison 
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LITERARY  SECTION 

Frank  Newbould 

“  IOLANTHE” 


Philharmonic  Presentation  Well  Received 


The  last  production  of  the  season  of  a  dramatic  society  is  invariably 
one  of  particular  interest,  for  it  is  always  judged  from  one  of  two 
points  of  view.  Either  it  is  criticised  because  it  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  previous  entertainments  which  have  been  staged 
or  else  it  becomes  interesting  because  in  it  are  vested  the  hopes  of  both 
critics  and  producers  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
what  has  gone  before.  With  “Iolanthe”  the  Philharmonic  Society 
ended  their  1933-34  season  in  a  manner  which  came  very  close  to 
being  the  most  successful  production  of  the  year. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  critic  who  has  enjoyed  an  entertainment 
not  to  overlook  some  of  its  minor  faults  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the 
general  excellence  of  the  production  as  a  whole.  Possibly  the  most 
noticeable  fault  about  “Iolanthe”  was  its  slowness.  There  were  times 
when  it  dragged  along  in  a  manner  almost  amounting  to  funeral  pace. 
Both  singing  and  liberetto  cues  were  missed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  chorus.  It  rather  gave  the 
impression  that  the  caste  had  begun  acting  before  they  had  properly 
mastered  the  music. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  short  space  allowed  us  here  to  comment 
at  any  length  upon  the  various  characters  taking  part.  Of  the  ladies, 
Mrs.  Dyce,  as  Phyllis  and  Miss  Fay  Miles  as  Iolanthe,  are  both  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  truly  delightful  manner  in  which  they  sang  their 
parts.  Miss  Wright  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  was  also  excellent.  We  can¬ 
not  help  feeling,  however,  that  the  acting  of  these  three  characters  was 
very  much  outshone  by  the  perfection  of  their  singing. 

Mr.  Appleton — it  seems  more  natural  to  call  him  Jock — was  as 
funny  and  amusing  as  only  he  knows  how  to  be.  And  what  a  memory 
- — we  wondered  at  times  if  he  would  ever  really  awake  from  his  night- 
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mare.  It  was  a  pity  that  his  voice  was  not  a  little  stronger  for  persons 
far  back  from  the  stage  had  some  difficulty  in  hearing  all  his  songs. 

Mr.  Keith  made  a  very  excellent  Strephon.  Again  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  his  voice  is  so  weak.  The  duets  between  Phyllis  and 
Strephon  were  both  rather  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  Phyllis’  voice, 
although  very  lovely,  rather  drowned  Strephons.’  We  felt  also  that 
the  little  dance  that  the  two  did  together  across  and  back  the  stage, 
although  very  charming,  might  have  been  made  more  interesting  had 
it  been  varied  a  little,  especially  during  the  encore.  Even  a  straight 
walk  for  a  little  way  would  have  been  better. 

Mr.  Gorsline  as  Lord  Tolloller  rather  spoilt  what  was  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  of  work  by  having  a  tendency  to  shout  instead  of  sing. 
This  may  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  unhappily  wrote  Mr.  Gor- 
sline’s  part  somewhat  higher  than  he  could  comfortably  reach.  In  the 
trio  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Tolloller  and  Lord  Mountararat, 
Mr.  Gorsline  sang  excellently,  his  voice  blending  well  with  the  other 
singers,  but  in  the  solos  he  was  inclined  to  be  rather  nasal  in  his  singing. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  as  Lord  Mountararat  sang  quite  well,  but  had  a 
distinct  tendency  to  over-act.  We  know  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
undoubtedly  be  wrath  when  Phyllis  announced  she  was  sticking  to  the 
simple  but  honest  Strephon,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that  he  would  pull 
so  many  funny  faces  about  it. 

Of  the  minor  roles,  Mr.  Douglas,  as  Private  Willis,  played  a  good 
part.  We  felt  that  he  might  have  got  a  little  more  life  into  both  his 
singing  and  his  acting  at  times.  As  it  was  he  did  very  well,  but  we 
occasionally  got  the  idea  that  all  that  was  lacking  was  an  alarm  clock 
beside  the  sentry  box  to  complete  the  imitation  of  Sentinel  Louie. 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Stanton  Hicks,  who  sang  the  song,  “In  Good 
Queen  Bess’s  Golden  Days”  in  the  second  act  was  especially  deserving 
of  praise.  We  would  very  much  like  to  know  why  Mr.  Hicks,  with 
his  really  charming  voice  and  ability  to  act — (its  no  good,  Stan.,  we 
were  watching  you  strut  around  “dignified  and  stately”  in  the  chorus) 
— was  tucked  away  in  the  dark  unfathomed  recesses  of  the  chorus 
instead  of  singing  a  leading  part,  which  he  ought  to  have  been  doing. 

The  costumes  and  scenery  were  both  well  done.  We  always 
thought  that  real  fairies  had  wings  and  were  light,  airy  creaturers— 
but  we’d  never  really  met  one  till  last  week. 

The  chief  criticism  we  have  against  the  chorus  is  that  they  were 
very  slow  on  cues,  and  that  the  men,  particularly,  were  inclined  to  be 
rather  wooden. 
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We  feel  that  the  idea  of  having  an  orchestra  to  play  throughout 
the  operetta  was  excellent.  We  don’t  know  whose  idea  it  was,  but 
it  was  a  good  one  and  made  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  Without  the  orchestra,  we  might  have  had  another  per¬ 
formance  such  as  ”H.  M.  S.  Pinafore”  but  as  it  was  the  performance 
was  one  which  we  do  not  regret  having  seen  at  all  and  one  which  we 
will  remember  for  a  long  time. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  say  that  the  caste  and  orchestra  are 
to  be  congratulated  very  heartily  on  their  work.  Especially  would  we 
like  to  compliment  Miss  Mary  Mason  and  Mr.  Stanton  Hicks  on  the 
many  hours  of  hard  work  they  have  spent  in  training  the  chorus.  The 
success  of  Iolanthe  was  very  much  the  result  of  the  hard  work  put  into 
it  by  the  students  of  their  own  accord  and  we  should  like  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  them  accordingly. 

G.  H. 

O.  A.  C.  TRIUMPHS  IN  INTER-UNIVERSITY  DEBATE 

The  annual  debates  with  McMaster  University  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  28.  The  College  teams  won  both  at 
home  and  in  Hamilton,  the  decision  of  the  judges  being  unanimous  in 
each  case. 

Discussing  a  topic  relative  to  the  benefits  of  advertising,  R.  E.  Heal 
and  P.  J.  Pascoe  opposed  N.  McKechnie  and  M.  Dobbs  of  McMaster 
here  and  in  addition  to  obtaining  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  judges, 
they  also  received  an  audience  vote  of  132  to  41  in  their  favor. 

Prof.  E.  C.  McLean  of  the  English  department  acted  as  chairman. 
The  judges  were  Magistrate  F.  Watt,  C.  L.  C.  Allinson  and  A.  S. 
Wikinson. 

At  McMaster  E.  T.  Parkin  and  Don  Fairbairn  represented  the  O. 
A.  C.  and  as  previously  stated  were  also  successful. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of 
debating  and  public  speaking  medals  to  Frank  Love,  Bill  Stevens,  J. 
Stevenson  and  Romeo  Leroux.  These  presentations  were  made  by  T. 
H.  Jones  representing  the  donors  of  the  medals,  Class  T9. 

Prof.  McLean  announced  that  the  Bates  College  team  which  visited 
this  college  recently  had  lost  only  one  debate  on  their  cross-Canada 
tour.  This  setback  occurred  at  Calgary  when  the  team  were  debating 
with  a  lawyer  and  a  schoolmaster. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  SUBJECT  OF  YEAR  ’26 

LECTURESHIP 

Year  26  brought  Rev.  James  G.  Endicott  to  the  college  this  year. 
This  lecture  is  an  annual  event  endowed  by  Year  ’26.  The  subject 
discussed  by  the  speaker  was  ‘‘International  Relations.’’ 

Rev.  Endicott  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  continue  talking  good¬ 
will  unless  it  was  practised.  He  soundly  critised  patriotism,  which  he 
said  was  not  only  foolish  self-glorificiation  and  boasting,  but  was  rude 
to  other  nations.  Our  educational  system  made  internationalism 
impossible  since  history  text-books  showed  that  “our  country’’  was 
right  and  all  others  were  wrong,  and  that  wars  were  fought  in  the 
name  of  Humanity. 


“Until  we  become  educated  on  international  problems,  there  will 
always  be  unfriendliness  and  people  will  always  have  a  narrow  view¬ 
point,”  he  said. 


Mr.  Endicott  was  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  China  and  part 
of  his  address  was  devoted  to  the  conditions  in  that  country  at  the 
present  time.  China,  he  stated,  is  a  victim  of  her  history.  She  lived 
unto  herself  for  about  2000  years  and  was  not  in  any  sense  aggressive. 
When  European  nations  attacked  her  she  was  unable  to  resist,  and,  as 
a  result,  she  had  been  a  constant  victim  of  exploitation  by  the  European 
powers  and  by  Japan.  Her  people  and  governments  have  been  unfairly 
treated,  and  now,  insurgent  warlords  are  being  financed  by  foreign 
capital  so  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  united  China.  Japan  sees 
China  as  her  future  Empire. 


At  the  close  of  the  address  Dr.  Christie  conveyed  the  thanks  of 
the  audience  to  the  speaker. 


F.  N. 


YEAR  ’28  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  Year  ’28  Public  Speaking  Contest  was  held  in  War  Memorial 
Hall  on  March  13th.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  such  a  programme 
should  be  staged  at  so  late  a  date  in  the  year  that  less  than  fifty  persons 
were  all  who  could  find  time  to  attend.  Apparently  basketball  and  the 
oncoming  examinations  keep  the  student  body  very  much  engaged  at 
nights. 

The  speeches  taken  as  a  whole  were  excellent.  Considering  that 
the  speakers  were  faced  with  a  practically  vacant  hall,  they  all  spoke 
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remarkably  well.  There  is  very  little  encouragement  to  be  gained  from 
spending  much  time  and  labour  in  the  preparation  of  a  speech  and  then 
lmd  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  an  uninspiring  audience  of  empty  chairs. 
Those  who  attended  the  contest  were  well  rewarded  for  the  evening 
was  far  from  dull.  One  member  of  the  Faculty  stated  that  the  speeches 

were  the  best  that  he  had  heard  for  several  years. 

-  \  « 

There  were  six  speakers  altogether.  The  contest  was  won  by  Mr. 

J.  M.  Jackson  of  year  '34,  to  whom  we  extend  our  heartiest  congrat¬ 
ulations.  Another  victory  for  Ireland.  The  award  was  made  for  the 
most  effective  public  speech  and  we  feel  with  the  judges  that  the  award 
was  very  fairly  given. 

K.  E.  STRINGER,  YEAR  '3  7 

Mr.  Stringer's  subject  was  ‘  The  Radio  and  the  Farmer,”  and  as 
a  lecture  upon  a  very  interesting  scientific  subject,  it  was  most  interest¬ 
ing.  The  speaker  explained  how  radio  waves  affect  plant  growth  by 
releasing  nitrogen  in  the  soil  but  we  hardly  feel  it  was  deserving  of  the 
title  of  an  effective  public  speech. 

D.  B.  FAIRBAIRN,  YEAR  '36 

“The  Organization  of  the  Wool  Market  in  England”  was  the 
topic  of  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  speech.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  ex¬ 
plaining  the  various  types  of  wool,  the  necessary  steps  in  its  preparation 
for  market  and  the  methods  of  selection.  His  voice  and  manner  were 
good  and  his  enunciation  excellent,  but  he  made  the  same  mistake  as 
the  previous  speaker  and  gave  a  lecture  rather  than  a  speech. 

G.  A.  R1DLER,  YEAR  '35 

The  title  of  Mr.  Ridler’s  subject  was  “Our  Last  Great  Frontier, 
the  Far  North,”  but  it  was  not  the  topic  upon  which  he  spoke.  His 
speech  dealt  with  the  possibilities  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Northern 
Ontario.  He  spoke  well  but  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  was  rather 
too  oratorical,  considering  his  subject. 

L.  R.  BUTLER,  YEAR  ’35 

i 

Mr.  Butler  spoke  upon  Russia  in  Plant  Breeding.  He  spoke 
well,  having  a  good  voice  and  clear  enunciation.  If  anything  he  spoke 
a  little  too  quickly.  He  was  very  familiar  with  his  subject  and  rather 
gave  the  impression  that  he  had  collected  more  material  than  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  satisfactorily. 

(Continued  on  Page  371) 
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Want  to  be  a  Journalist? 

The  Associate  Editor  Shows  the  Possibilites  of  Writing  as  a 

Career 


By  C.  D.  Hutchings 

'X TINETEEN  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  have 
^  become  engaged  in  journalism  since  degrees  of  B.  S.  A.  were  first 
conferred  by  the  College.  The  field  of  agricultural  journalism  is  a 
very  large  one  and  is  comparatively  uncrowded,  but  this  apparent  ad¬ 
vantage  is  offset  by  the  high  degree  of  training  and  efficiency  required 
for  success.  Most  journalistic  work  is  moderately  well  paid,  and  if  a 
good  writer  bei  also  a  prolific  writer,  his  shall  be  most  of  the  things 
that  money  can  buy. 

The  greatest  opportunities  offered  at  the  O.  A.  C.  to  the  would-be 
journalist  lie  in  his  possible  connection  with  the  O.  A.  C.  Revieic. 
Satisfactory  articles  are  always  acceptable,  and  should  a  student  exhibit 
the  necessary  ability  and  enthusiasm,  he  may  be  elevated  to  the  position 
of  Associate  Editor.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  the  awful  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  Editor’s  chair  may  be  his.  Other  positions  are 
open  to  those  who  cherish  literary  aspirations,  and  who  cannot  be 
editors.  At  the  turn  of  the  college  year,  departmental  editors  are  always 
in  demand,  and  any  one  may  air  his  knowledge  of  types  and  pedigrees, 
molecules  and  atoms,  gridirons  and  swimming  pools,  and,  of  course, 
does  and  don’ts  and  comes  and  cames.  As  a  rule,  only  one  editor  and 
one  associate  editor  hold  position  because  the  editor’s  desk  is  not  of 
sufficient  surface  area  to  support  more  than  one  pair  of  feet  and  it  would 
be  the  height  of  incongruity  to  have  two  associate  editors  with  two 
waste  paper  baskets  continully  in  evidence. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  only  one  student  per  year  has  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  journalist  through  practical  experience.  In  Canada  there 
are  dozens  and  dozens  of  agricultural  journals,  daily,  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly,  fortnightly  and  monthly  publications  and  every  one  of  these 
require  trained  men  to  fill  positions  and  supply  needs.  A  Canadian 
agricultural  journalist  has  not  nearly  the  facilities  for  further  education 
and  training  that  are  available  to  students  in  the  United  States,  but  as 
conditions  as  far  as  journalistic  requirements  are  concerned  are  the  same 
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in  both  countries,  Canadians  may  go  across  the  border  for  training.  In 
the  United  States,  a  great  number  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  Uni¬ 
versities  giving  courses  in  Agriculture,  conduct  classes  in  journalism,  so 
that  the  ambitious  embyo-journalist  may  obtain  the  education  he 
desires.  After  he  has  received  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  when  he  has  fitted  himself  to  write  about  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  then  he  is  ready  to  launch  himself  into  the  great  and  ever 
widening  field  of  Agricultural  Journalism. 

The  field  of  this  branch  of  literature,  art  and  science,  is  comprised 
not  merely  of  scientific  principles  and  approved  practices  involved  in 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  live  stock.  Economic  problems, 
social  and  ethical  matters,  and  the  infinitely  intricate  related  practices 
must  be  studied  and  well  understood  by  one  who  would  be  successful. 
Agriculture  is  dominant  in  the  economy  of  Canada,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  journalist  to  convey  to  his  ten  million  fellow  citizens 
information  on  Dominion  crop  return  statistics,  rural  sport,  research 
data,  farm  improvements  and  agricultural  conditions  in  foreign  lands, 
to  quote  but  a  few  of  the  items.  Every  agricultural  publication  main¬ 
tains  an  expert  staff,  which  must  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
students  of  agriculture  and  journalism.  In  spite  of  possibly  large,  and 
certainly  competent  staffs,  each  journal  must  depend  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  material  upon  outside  contributions.  Material  for 
publication  comes  usually  from  three  sources:  syndicates  that  furnish 
widely  separated  publications  with  the  same  material  for  simultaneous 
print;  members  of  staffs,  that  is,  editors,  reporters,  and  special  correspon¬ 
dents;  and  lastly,  so-called  "free-lance”  writers,  professional  or  amateur, 
who  submit  their  work  to  the  editors. 

The  farmer  himself  may  often  be  a  special  correspondent,  or  one 
of  the  brotherhood  of  free-lance  writers.  Certainly,  for  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  experience,  no  better  source  of  material  could  be  found.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staffs  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations  offer 
a  very  good  source  of  copy,  but  they  cannot  supply  all.  Specialists, 
such  as  cheese  factory  managers,  probably  supplement  their  incomes  by 
writing  for  some  journal  and  a  whole  host  of  journeymen  writers 
supply  material  of  every  type  under  the  sun  to  the  agricultural  journals. 
The  field  of  special  feature  articles  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  in  agriculture  who  has 
some  literary  ability  and  who  wishes  to  turn  spare  time  to  profitable 
use.  In  order  to  supply  grist  for  the  mills  of  the  all-puissant  editor, 
however,  writers  must  be  efficient,  for  very  little  second-class  matter  is 
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accepted.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  all  unsolicited  manuscripts  are  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  on  their  merits. 

It  is  natural  that  the  journalist  should  be  the  most  mixing  and  most 
loquacious  of  men,  for  proficiency  in  journalism  does  not  come  easily 
to  anybody.  It  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  lengthy  and  discouraging 
road  of  experience  by  failure,  or  by  the  shorter  and  surer  method  of 
training.  In  a  survey  completed  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  some  years  ago,  interesting  light  was  thrown  upon  the  question 
of  training  in  journalism.  The  survey  was  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  qualifications  required,  by  contemporary  editors  of 
agricultural  journals,  of  young  men  in  preparation  for  editorial  work. 
One  editor  of  an  influential  farm  publication  is  reported  to  have  declared 
that  the  agricultural  college  was  doing  a  high  class  of  work  in  education 
and  that,  “We  like  the  boys  from  the  colleges,  because  they  are  practical 
in  up-to-date  livestock  and  farm  ideas."  Another  editor  remarked  that 
he  was  fully  appreciative  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  college  training 
in  journalism,  for  here  a  man  got  the  fundamentals  of  writing  stories, 
presenting  ideas,  and  making  up  papers.  Yet  a  third  editor  went  so 
far  as  to  require  "horse-sense"  of  a  young  men,  and  defined  this  term 
as  referring  to  a  person  of  well-balanced  mentality,  showing  in  person 
or  dress  no  eccentricities,  exercising  good  judgement  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  unaffected,  unassuming  and  diplomatic.  From  this  we 
may  gather,  upon  the  authority  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
on  this  continent,  that  an  agricultural  journalist  must  have  a  college 
education,  must  have  practical  experience  of  agriculture,  and  must  com¬ 
bine  the  versatility  of  a  Bacon  with  the  initiative  of  a  modern  newspaper 
reporter.  To  sum  up  the  qualifications  of  an  agricultural  journalist, 
an  eastern  editor  of  forty  years  experience  may  be  quoted:  "young 
men  must  have  first  the  desire  to  communicate — possessed  but  by  few 
men.  We  call  it  editorial  instinct.  Next,  experience  and  observation 
are  vital.  Readers  like  articles  that  smell  of  the  field  and  the  furrow." 
This  profession,  and  profession  it  is,  for  highly  trained  men,  has 
established  itself  among  the  other  professions  in  a  way  that  would 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  men  like  Orange  Judd,  and  John  Stuart  Skinner, 
pioneers  in  agricultural  journalism  in  America.  These  eminent  men 
would  probably  be  delightfully  surprised  if  they  could  see  the  bank 
accounts  of  successful  journalists  of  today. 

The  salaries  of  members  of  journal  staffs  vary  a  great  deal,  of 
course,  according  to  the  size  and  influence  of  the  publication.  The 
editor  of  a  paper  of  nation  wide  circulation  no  doubt  receives  a  salary 
that  would  compare  favourably  with  the  income  of  any  other  successful 
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business  man,  banker,  lawyer,  or  corporation  manager.  Assistant 
editors  and  other  staff  members  presumably  are  paid  on  a  scale  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  of  bank  clerks,  junior  lawyers  and  floor 
managers.  We  are  more  concerned  here,  however,  with  the  possible 
income  of  the  young  man,  trained  in  agriculture,  who  has  some  literary 
ability.  In  the  United  States,  and  presumably  in  Canada,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  population  are  newspaper  and  magazine 
readers,  and  in  the  United  States  there  are  nearly  two  papers  for  every 
farm  home.  These  papers  contain  much  agricultural  copy,  of  course, 
else  they  would  not  have  achieved  their  wide  circulation  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  are  usually  of  two  types,  namely,  newspapers  and 
magazines.  By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  material  accepted  from 
outside  contribution  by  these  two  types  of  publications  are  the  special 
feature  articles,  which  are  simply  popularized  facts.  This  kind  ofi 
article,  with  the  story  like  form,  its  touches  of  description,  its  “human 
interest”  and  its  dramatic  situations,  is  effectively  used  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment.  Persons  who  have  no  professional 
knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  farming,  enjoy  this  form  of  reading  matter, 
and  to  the  type  of  reader  who  has  both  professional  interest  and 
knowledge,  perusal  is  rendered  vastly  more  entertaining. 

Newspapers  pay  usually  by  column,  the  rate  ranging  from  $1  to 
$15,  a  figure  as  high  as  the  latter  very  seldom  paid  save  for  material 
written  on  special  order.  The  space  rate  for  feature  articles  is  usually 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  In  general, 
the  column  rate  for  special  features  is  the  same  as  that  paid  for  news 
stories.  In  Canada  the  agricultural  publications  usually  pay  about  two 
cents  per  printed  line. 

The  great  majority  of  magazines  are  distinctly  sectional  in  circul¬ 
ation.  The  rate  of  payment  shows  great  variation.  Many  have  no 
fixed  rate,  but  pay  for  each  accepted  contribution  what  it  seems  to  the 
editor  to  be  worth.  The  growing  tendency  is  to  pay  on  acceptance, 
not  on  publication,  though  this  is  still  the  policy  of  many  journals. 
Usually  a  cent  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per  printed  line  is 
the  rate  of  payment  for  a  certain  type  of  article,  but  feature  articles  vary 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  themselves  that  it  is  difficult  to  supply  any 

definite  figures.  A  special  feature  written  by  the  general  manager  of 

a  co-operative  milk  producers  association  must  necessarily  bring  a 
higher  price  than  an  article  by  an  ordinary  journeyman  columnist. 
The  story  long  enough  to  be  made  a  special'  feature  of  a  paper,  and 

accompanied  by  several  photographs  is  always  in  demand.  So  also  is 

the  very  short  feature  story  of  a  hundred  to  four  hundred  words. 
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Weekly  farm  journals  circulating  in  a  limited  territory  can  use  material 
that  they  receive  two  weeks  in  advance  of  publication,  whereas  papers 
of  nation  wide  circulation  must  have  material  five  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  publication. 

Under  the  general  term,  agricultural  publication,  there  occur  several 
classes  and  types  of  papers.  First  of  all,  a  paper  is  either  a  newspaper 
or  a  magazine.  The  newspaper  may  be  a  daily  or  the  paper  issued  as 
a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  edition  of  a  daily.  Magazines  may  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  several  types:  the  general  farm  magazine, 
usually  a  monthly,  such  as  the  Country  Gentleman;  the  sectional  farm 
paper,  designed  for  readers  in  a  specific  region,  and  consequently  con¬ 
taining  matter  dealing  with  local  farming  conditions;  the  paper  devoted 
to  a  special  kind  of  farming,  such  as  fruit  growing  or  dairying;  and 
finally,  the  breed  paper,  published  for  the  specialist  in  a  breed  of  live¬ 
stock.  In  addition,  a  further  field  in  agricultural  journalism  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  general  magazines. 
These  are  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  friendly  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  subject,  as  the  general  reader  is  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  agricultural  facts  and  comment.  This  field,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  will  perhaps  be  the  most  promising  for  the  agricultural 
writer  as  agriculture  comes  into  its  own,  is  practically  limitless. 

More  than  seven  million  Canadians  live  in  small  cities — cities  that 
are  not  included  in  the  sixty-five  largest  cities  of  the  Dominion — in 
towns,  villages  and  maple  centres,  and  on  isolated  pioneer  outposts 
These  are  the  folks  who  dwell  on  seven  hundred  thousand  farms,  and 
in  addition  comprise  the  armies  of  miners,  woodsmen,  trappers  and 
fishermen — and  their  women — and  they  all  live  under  rural  conditions. 
Today,  the  radio  competes  to  some  extent  with  reading  for  the 
honours  of  popular  interest,  but  the  journalist  need  never  fear  that  his 
star  is  in  the  descent,  The  pen,  or  rather,  the  typewriter,  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  man’s  servants,  and  the  field  of  agricultural  journalism 
today  offers  the  trained  and  proficient  journalist  opportunities  that 
perhaps  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  profession.  Journalism 
is  the  most  open  profession  in  the  world.  It  knows  no  gate-crashers, 
because  there  are  no  gates. 


As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book;  who  kills  a  man 
kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God’s  image,  but  he  who  destroys  a  good 
book  kills  reason  itself. 

— John  Milton 
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COLLEGE  LIFE 

F.  L.  Love  ’35 


STUDENTS’  COUNCIL  BANQUET 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Students’  Councils  of  Macdonald  Hall 
and  O.  A.  C.  was  held  on  Friday,  March  16th.  A  reception  was  held 
in  Community  House  after  which  the  guests  proceeded  to  the  College 
Cafeteria  for  the  dinner  and  dance. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  and  after  the  toast  to  ‘The  King,”  the 
toastmaster,  R.  W.  Greenwood,  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
guests,  who  included  the  presidents  of  the  major  societies  and  the 
various  years  from  both  sides  of  the  campus.  The  chairman  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  support  and  co-operation  received  by  the  council 
from  the  various  organizations  represented. 

The  toast  to  “Our  Guests’*  was  proposed  by  Miss  Mary  Keeling 
and  responded  to  by  Miss  Clarke  in  her  own  inimitable  jolly  manner. 
C.  A.  Young  gave  the  toast  to  “Our  Alma  Mater”  concluded  in  the 
terms  of  Kipling’s  immortal  “If"  and  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie  responded  for 
the  college.  At  this  point  Ford  Stinson,  on  behalf  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
Administrative  Council  and  student  body,  presented  the  retiring  council 
president,  R.  W.  Greenwood,  with  a  graduation  pin  as  a  token  of 
appreciation.  Mr.  E.  H.  Gerrard,  as  guest  speaker,  gave  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  council  activities  since  1911  and  touched  on  a  few 
current  student  problems. 

I  he  seating  arrangement  for  the  banquet  was  very  well  done  and 
the  decorations  were  carried  out  in  silver  and  black  with  white  carn¬ 
ations  and  silver  candles  showing  up  to  good  effect.  Reg.  Freeland  and 
his  Collegians  from  Hamilton  provided  delightful  music  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  evening. 

THIRD  YEAR  BANQUET 

On  Friday,  March  2nd,  Year  '35  held  their  annual  banquet,  amid 
the  plain  unvarnished  walls  of  the  cafeteria.  We  can  forgive  them 
the  decoration,  however,  because  they  did  try  so  hard  to  please*  us  at 
the  Conversat.  Besides  with  a  party  like  theirs  proved  to  be,  who 
wanted  decorations  anyway?  It  all  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  the  manly 
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earts  beneath  the  pasteboard  shirt  wot  makes  life  wot  it  is,  and  not 
the  coloured  paper  on  the  geranium  pot. 

The  menu  was  in  French.  It  rather  alarmed  us  at  first  as  we 
had  visions  of  frog’s  feet  and  other  Sunday  delicacies. 

Professor  Raithby,  Honorary  President  of  the  year,  guided  the 
party  very  safely  through  the  speech-making  epoch.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  party  where  the  speeches  were  over  in  twenty  minutes — or 
of  an  after  dinner  speech  to  which  you  liked  listening?  Well,  we 
hadn’t  until  Friday,  March  2nd. 

And  the  dance — soft  lights  and  sweet  music  and  them.  Personally, 
we  have  only  one  regret  and  that  is  we  haven’t  yet  found  out  how  to 
fit  all  the  dances  we  would  like  into  one  evening’s  programme. 

Anyway — well  done  35.  T  hose  who  were  there  won’t  need  to 
read  so  unromantic  a  report  of  the  affair — they  have  their  own 
pleasant  memories — but  we  feel  awfully  sorry  for  those  who  were  not, 
because  they  missed  a  real  party. 

G.  H. 


S.  C.  A.  ACTIVITIES 

The  Sunday  morning  discussion  groups  of  the  S.  C.  A.  held  in 
the  cafeteria  lounge  room  have  been  quite  successful.  P.  C.  Addy,  a 
Hindu  student  at  Varsity,  spoke  to  the  group  on  February  18  an 
the  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Students.  Other  speakers 
were  Prof.  Blackwood,  Mr.  Quance  of  Trent  Institute,  Dr.  Schoffield 
and  Roy  Austin,  teacher  of  Argos  Bible  Class. 

At  Chapel  service  on  February  25,  Dr.  Ross  of  London  gave  an 
inspiring  address  to  the  students  present.  Prof.  Lautenslagher  of 
China  was  with  us  on  March  1  8  for  Chapel  Service. 

Dr.  Schoffield's  Bible  Study  Class  meets  every  T  uesday  night  at 
6:30  in  MacDonald  Institute  Library. 


BIRTH 

The  Review  wishes  to  join  the  many  friends  of  Dean  and  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Sands  in  congratulating  them  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
Saturday,  March  24th. 
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GARDENS  OF  THE  MACKENZIE 

( Continued  from  Page  3 52) 

next  surprise  was  the  forest,  occupying  the  islands  and  bordering  the 
river  though  not,  reaching  far  back  from  it  in  that  latitude.  Spruce 
trees  8  to  10  inches  thick  were  plentiful,  with  odd  specimens  70  or  80 
feet  tall  and  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  said. 

And  behold  the  ubiquitous  potato!  Planted  June  14,  the  crop 
then  stood  3  to  6  inches  tall,  later  producing  some  tubers  the  size  of 
hens'  eggs.  In  a  corner  of  the  garden  were  rhubarb  plants  that  had 
overwintered  and  made  stalks  big  enough  to  use  for  pies. 

In  1925  Father  Trocellier  had  founded  the  Mission.  The  next 
year  ground  was  broken  for  a  garden.  At  first  it  was  only  6  or  8  inches 
through  moss  to  the  frost.  Radish,  lettuce  and  potatoes  had  been 
planted.  The  radish  did  well,  but  the  lettuce  was  small.  The  potatoes 
grew  only  6  or  8  inches  tall  the  first  year,  but  tubers  the  size  of  walnuts 
were  produced  and  planted  the  next  season.  After  that  they  yielded 
each  year  a  little  more  than  the  seed.  Double  and  single  daisies  came 
through  one  winter  without  care. 

Rose  haws,  dewberries,  and  fruiting  currants  were  observed.  Moose- 
berry  and  blueberry  were  said  to  occur,  and  gooseberries  grew  farther 
east.  In  autumn  the  author  received  seed  of  crowberries  and  moss 
cramberries. 

In  the  unbroken  forest,  frost  had  drawn  up  to  a  depth  of  only  6 
or  8  inches,  as  the  explorer  of  the  river  had  observed  141  years  before. 
On  land  burned  over  on  the  first  of  June  it  had  drawn  12  inches.  In 
the  garden  the  measuring  stick  pushed  down  24  inches.  It  had  been 
thus  in  the  Yukon. 

J.  Parsons,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  manager,  said  conditions 
at  McPherson,  over  on  the  Peel  River,  were  more  favorable  for  garden¬ 
ing  than  at  Aklavik.  He  had  grown  lettuce,  spinach,  radish  and  turnip 
and  could  produce  “tons  of  them.”  In  1914  he  had  seen  it  90  degrees 
in  the  shade  at  McPherson,  at  which  point  wild  raspberries,  blueberries, 
and  yellowberries  were  found. 

The  summer  of  1931  was  a  cold  one  with  bad  ice  conditions  in  the 
sea.  Potatoes  had  been  killed  August  1 1  by  a  frost  following  a  snow 
storm.  The  rhubarb,  however,  grew  well.  October  airmail  messages 
from  Aklavik  reported  success  in  1932  with  lettuce,  carrots  and  potatoes 
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and  the  author  received  plump,  well  ripened  samples  of  barley  and  oats. 
Even  wheat  produced  fair-sized  kernels  although  not  of  milling  grade. 

No  gardens  were  observed  on  Herschel  Island,  but  the  wild  flowers 
on  the  hillside  were  abundant  and  in  mass  effects  of  the  richest  hues — 
red,  purple,  blue,  white  and  gold.  Legumes  were  considerably  in 
evidence.  Grass  grows,  although  not  very  tall. 

In  relating  this  tale  of  horticulture  in  the  Mackenzie  Basin  one 
realizes  he  is  countering  an  instinctive  discount  of  high  latitude.  Truth 
is  that  the  ecological  influence  of  latitude  is  largely  offset  by  declining 
altitude,  by  long  summer  days,  by  the  lowering  frost  plane  as  the 
result  of  gardening  itself,  and  shall  we  add,  by  montane  or  oceanic 
influence. 

Three  seasons  have  been  reviewed  in  some  detail,  the  first  exception¬ 
ally  favorable,  the  second  one  inclement  at  the  more  northerly  points. 
At  the  worst  something  is  produced.  At  the  best  production  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed. 


YEAR  ’28  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

(Continued  from  Page  362) 

J.  M.  JACKSON,  YEAR  ’34 

The  subject  of  the  winning  speech  of  the  evening  was  Rural 
Poverty  as  Applied  to  Large  Areas  with  Particular  Reference  to  Mus- 
koka.”  Mr.  Jackson  was  very  familiar  with  his  subject  about  which 
he  spoke  most  convincingly.  His  voice  was  not  the  best  of  the  evening 
but  his  emphasis  were  good  and  he  was  the  only  speaker  who  brought 
any  humour  into  his  discussion  at  all. 

E.  T.  PARKIN,  YEAR  ’34 

Speaking  upon  “A  Rural  Problem,”  Mr.  Parkin  discussed  the 
importance  of  farm  life  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  new  outlook 
upon  things  rural.  His  voice  was  probably  the  best  of  the  evening — 
mellow,  clear  and  expressive. 

The  awards  were  as  follows:  1st — J.  M.  Jackson  34;  2nd — E. 
T.  Parkin  ’34;  3rd — L.  R.  Butler  '35. 
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MACDONALD  N 

Frances  Edwards,  Dorothy  Ker 

EWS 

It 

QUESTIONAIRE  OF  LIT-PHILHARMONIC  DANCE 

Who  was  CAM  all  evening? 

Vho  came  home  quite  JOHN-tily? 

Who  had  the  time  of  her  YOUNG  life? 

Who  arrived  home  in  the  NICK  of  time?. 

Who  had  a  LOVE-ly  time? 

For  whom  was  it  taken  for  GRANT-ed  that  she  had  a  good  time? 
Who  had  a  GEORGE-ous  time? 

Who  was  it  that  let  him  STRINGER? 

Who  had  an  AL-ful  time? 

Who  could  hardly  BARRETT? 

Who  had  a  very  JOCK-und  evening? 

Who  was  all  PETER-ed  out? 

Why  was  a  certain  young  lady  DIEPEN  thought? 

Who  PEER-ed  out  the  window  after  the  dance? 

Who  had  FOLLAND  arches? 

Answers  to  above  can  be  found  in  Mac  Hall. 

JUST  KIDS 

Event — Kiddies’  Party  given  by  the  juniors, 
l  ime — Saturday,  March  3rd,  8:30  p.m. 

Scene — Mac  Hall. 

A  hefty  big  knock  on  every  senior’s  door  notified  the  dear  sweet 
things  that  their  little  boy  friends,  impersonated  by  their  juniors,  were 
calling  to  take  them  to  a  nice  big  party. 

Some  lucky  little  seniors  were  called  for  in  toy  wagons  and  had  a 
nice  cart  ride  to  the  party.  A  few  of  the  little  boys  were  thoughtful 
enough  to  present  their  ladyfriends  with  nosegays  delicately  perfumed 
with  mentholatum. 

The  little  girls  were  daintily  dressed  in  their  best  party  dresses. 
Little  Miss  Betty  Maine  won  a  doll  for  being  the  best  dressed  little 
girl  present.  She  was  a  sweet  picture  with  her  hair  daintily  arranged 
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in'  pigtails  tied  with  two  nice  pink  bows.  One  tiny  tot,  little  Miss 
Margie  Burchill  came  dressed  in  her  mother’s  best  curtains. 

Most  of  the  boys  (young  scamps  they  were)  wore  shorts  but  a 
few  had  outgrown  this  stage  and  appeared  in  long  pants,  much  to 
their  pride. 

Master  K.  Galbraith,  a  young  farmer  shocked  the  party  by  appear¬ 
ing  in  his  work  clothes.  Despite  this  fact  the  young  tyke  won  a  toy 
car.  Why,  we  don’t  know,  except  that  it  may  have  been  the  little 
bashful  manner  about  him  while  he  constantly  sucked  his  thumb. 

After  the  grand  march  the  kiddies  enjoyed  themselves  whole- 
heartily  in  the  games  of  London  bridge,  musical  arms,  peanut  hunt, 
tag  and  jacks. 

Delightful  refreshments  were  served  which  were  very  suitable  for 
the  tender,  digestive  tracts  of  the  little  guests. 

A  special  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  arrival  of  triplets  in  the 
persons  of  Misses  Mason,  Jones  and  Frazer.  When  bedtime  arrived,  the 
little  boys  proudly  escorted  their  playmates  home. 


SENIOR  AND  HOMEMAKER  BANQUET 

The  graduating  classes  of  34  held  their  banquet  and  dance  in  the 
college  cafeteria  on  Friday,  February  the  twenty-third.  It  has  since 
been  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  parties 
ever  held  in  the  cafeteria. 

A  colour  scheme  of  rose  and  gold  was  well  carried  out  in  the 
programmes,  place  cards,  candles  and  flowers.  Orchid  corsages  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  the  tables.  A  very  formal  atmosphere  pervaded  the  whole 
affair  and  seemed  to  be  very  fitting  for  the  occasion. 

The  patrons  and  patronesses  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Christie,  Miss 
Cruikshank,  Miss  Millar,  our  honorary  president,  Mrs.  Barber,  Miss 
Clarke  and  escorts.  The  occasion  was  a  very  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
social  activities  of  year  ’34.  May  the  conclusion  of  their  academic 
activities  be  just  as  successful. 


The  art  of  conversation  is  to  be  prompt  without  being  stubborn, 
to  refute  without  argument,  and  to  clothe  great  matters  in  a  motley 
garb. 


Disraeli 
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HOW  WE  SWEAR 


by  D.  E.  Faulkner,  O.  V.  C. 

A  subject  such  as  this,  which  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in 
our  daily  routine,  should  be  treated  not  with  the  “hands  raised  in  pious 
horror”  attitude,  but  with  an  attitude  bent  upon  a  scientific  research. 

That  swearing  is  a  necessary  safety  valve  in  the  life  of  the  normal 
adult  cannot  be  denied.  It  performs  a  definite  physiological  function 
since  the  stern  discouragement,  and  rightly  so  I  think,  of  wailing  and 
crying  after  childhood  demands  some  other  form  of  outlet  or  expres¬ 
sion. 

Unfortunately,  swearing  today  as  an  art  has  reached  its  lowest  ebb, 
the  greatest  of  pities  when  we  consider  that  with  the  greater  amount 
of  noise  and  bustle  of  this  age  in  which  we  live,  our  nerves  require  an 
outlet  on  more  numerous  occasions  than  of  yore. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  days  of  such  fearsome  though  pictur¬ 
esque,  expressions  as  “Godzoolrs!”  “By  my  Halidom!”  and  “Odd- 
sbodilsius!”  has  passed,  for  instead  we  now  produce  a  string  of  stand¬ 
ardized  words  rather  similarly  to  the  way  in  which  Ford  cars  are  now 
turned  out. 

But  let  us  consider  a  few  ways  in  which  we  swear.  The  strength 
of  the  oath  lies,  does  it  not,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  forbidden  by  authority, 
therefore  in  our  swearing  we  use  expressions  that  come  from  definitely 
tabooed  subjects. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  tabooed  subjects  is  the  subject 
of  religion.  Let  us  take  an  example:  “Damn  you”  says  Jones  to  Brown. 
This  does  not  worry  Brown  overduly  who  says  to  himself  “Good  Jones 
is  annoyed  with  me  and  afraid  to  do  anything  but  curse”  and  Brown 
is  quite  pleased  with  himself,  considers  himself  on  good  terms  with  the 
Lord  and  cannot  imagine  that  He  will  in  anyway  be  influenced  by 
Jones’  petitions.  In  fact  Jones  hardly  means  it  himself. 

A  curious  taboo  is  that  which  forbids  us  to  mention  any  realistic 
danger  or  misfortune  that  might  occur  to  the  object  of  our  wrath.  So 
that  it  is  improbable  that  to  an  erring  taxi  man,  for  example,  we  would 
say,  “May  your  gears  seize  up  and  your  tires  burst,  and  may  you  be  pit¬ 
ched  through  your  windshield  and  break  both  legs  against  a  lamp-post. 

(■ Continued  on  Page  389) 
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THE  BEST  MILK  CHOCOLATE  MADE 


Perhaps  not  many  students 
are  aware  that  the  O.  A.  C. 
has  adopted  a  distinctive 
graduation  pin.  It  was  first 
issued  to  the  graduating  class 
of  ’31,  and  only  senior  stud¬ 
ents  and  graduates  are  eligible 
to  wear  it. 


In  design  it  is  quite  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  standard 
class  pin,  and  it  is  one-half 
the  size  of  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  “A”  is 
formed  of  blue  sapphires  set  GRADUAIION  pin 

in  the  centre  of  a  field  of  red  enamel.  At  the  base  of  the  “A”  is  the 
college  crest,  and  the  “O”  and  “C,”  on  their  respective  sides,  are  of 
inlaid  gold.  The  pin  is  linked  by  a  gold  chain  to  a  bar  which  bears 
the  University  of  Toronto  crest  in  satin-finish  gold.  The  inscription 
is  on  the  sides  of  the  bar,  and  the  centre  is  set  with  blue  sapphires. 
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CONCRETE 

Incubator 

Cellars 


Perspective 


This  easily  built  improve¬ 
ment  enables  the  poultry 
farmer  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature  and 
humidity  during-  incubation. 
Such  a  cellar  will  be  found 
an  effective,  economical  in¬ 
vestment,  rat-proof  and  free 
from  upkeep  costs. 

The  following  materials  are 
needed  to  build  one: 

f 

CONCRETE  MIXTURES 


Footings  ... 

...  1 

:  3 

:  5 

Wall  . 

...  1 

:  2V2 

:  3V2 

Floor  . 

...  1 

:  2 

:  3 

MATERIALS 

REQUIRED 

Cement  .... 

. 108 

sacks 

Sand  . 

10 14  cu.  yds. 

Pebbles  ... 

...14  cu 

yds. 

Write  us  for  booklet  with 
complete  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building-  this  and 
other  concrete  farm  improve¬ 
ments. 


Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  -  -  -  Montreal 


Sale  Offices  at 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 
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ALUMNI  RECORD 


The  following  very  interesting  letter  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  Stevenson  by 
Cecil  E.  Freeman,  B.S.A.,  Principal  of  the  Saltfleet  High  School,  Stoney 
Creek,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  readers  of  the  Review  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  The  “Dave”  who  is  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  A.  E.  Davey 
of  Year  ’25,  who  has  been  doing  research  work  at  Planada.  Dr.  Davey’s 
friends  and  class-mates  will  join  with  us  in  congratulating  him  upon 
having  recently  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  will  wish  him  continued 
success.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 


Planada,  California, 

7-9-33 

Dear  Cecil: 

Let  not  your  spirit  be  too  deeply  troubled  on  receiving  a  mid¬ 
summer  epistle  from  these  parts.  I  am  now  on  my  summer  work 
directed  toward  reducing  the  ravages  of  spoilage  organisms  in  the  fig 
crop  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  with  my  degree  out  of  the  way  in 
May  last,  feel  disposed  once  again  to  take  my  pen  in  hand. 

Planada  (loveliest  village  of  the  plain  and  though  not  deserted, 
nearly  so,  at  least  but  a  fraction  of  its  former  glory)  is  the  centre  of 
the  fig  industry  in  these  parts.  Its  condition  reflects  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  said  romantic  industry.  The  romance  was  lent  by  the  imagination 
of  high  pressure  salesmanship  and  colored  by  the  hopes  of  their  clients 
(victims  in  most  cases)  and  by  the  historic  background  of  the  crops. 
The  appeal  of  a  picture  of  independence  beneath  one’s  own  vine  and 
fig  tree  has  found  a  response  in  the  heart  of  man  from  time  immemorial 
and  indeed  why  not,  for  there  are  no  more  hardy  crops  grown  than 
the  fig,  the  olive  and  the  grape  fitted  by  countless  years  of  natural 
selection  upon  the  dry  calcareous  slopes  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
What  might  they  not  produce  under  conditions  of  good  soil  and  plen¬ 
tiful  water?  In  the  case  of  the  grapes,  the  answer  is  more  than  enough 
and  the  destruction  of  foreign  markets  leaves  California  inundated  by 
the  annual  surplus,  which  has  broken  down  all  cooperative  attempts 
and  federal  aid  to  stave  off  destruction,  and  the  cold,  hard  rule  of 
outraged  economies  is  surely  squeezing  out  the  marginal  producer  and 
even  the  efficient  producer  without  reserves.  How  cruel  and  impersonal 
the  situation  is  one  can  only  appreciate  on  seeing  a  people  once  com¬ 
fortably  fixed  but  now  reduced  to  stringent  poverty  and  on  listening 
not  to  their  complaints  but  to  their  bitter  acceptance  of  their  position 
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The 

Dominion  Bank 

Established  1871 

Complete  Banking  Facilities 

and  efficient  service  assured. 

We  Invite  Accounts  of  the 
Staff  and  Students 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  and  paid 
or  added  to  accounts  twice  a  year. 

GUELPH  BRANCH, 

A.  H.  Bazett,  Manager 


C.  REVIEW 


“For  many  years 

I’ve  been  a  very  heavy  pipe 
smoker  and  have  tried  all 
brands  of  tobacco  but  for  a 
long  time  I’ve  been  using 
Wakefield.  It’s  the  only 
blend  that  gives  me  satis¬ 
faction.  It  doesn’t  nip  the 
tongue,  and  is  a  cooling,  re¬ 
freshing  smoke.  For  smok¬ 
ers  desiring  a  real  good 
smoke,  I  would  suggest  a 
trial  of  Wakefield.” 

H.  K. — T oronto. 


Packages  15c  and  25c 
Large  Home  Tin  $1.00 


ROYAL  GRILLE 

LUNCHEONETTE 

and 

SODA  FOUNTAIN 

St.  George’s  Square 


Select  Men’s  Wear 

Reasonably  Priced 

BROWN'S 

9 1  Wyndham  Street  Next  to  P.  O. 
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The  case  of  the  fig  industry  is  different,  here  we  have  production 
not  great  enough  to  supply  domestic  wants,  and  a  protective  tariff  to 
benefit  the  grower.  In  spite  of  the  necessity  of  large  imports,  however, 
and  the  prevailing  tariff,  the  price  paid  to  the  grower  amounts  to  only 
half  of  the  tariff.  What  then  is  the  reason  for  such  a  condition.  First 
there  is  an  entirely  demoralized  packing  industry,  a  corrupt  and  mis¬ 
managed  cooperative  association  (since  reorganized,  one  trusts  on  a 
satisfactory  basis)  and  last  and  hardest  of  all  to  remedy  are  difficulties 
of  production.  Promoter’s  literature  described  the  fig  tree  as  devoid  of 
tree  ailments.  One  plants  the  cutting  and  waters  it,  and  in  due  course 
gathers  the  harvest  as  it  ripens  on  the  tree  and  falls  to  the  ground.  A  de¬ 
lightful  prospect  of  a  leisurely  life  for  gentlemen  and  scholars  on  retire¬ 
ment  with  modest  means,  ten  acres  and  security.  And  the  tree  does  thrive, 
nor  suffers  to  any  extent  from  insect  or  fungus  enemies  in  its  trunks  or 
roots,  but  alas,  the  fruit — possessed  of  a  delicacy  of  structure  and  flavor 
equalled  by  few — is  beset  by  every  spoilage  organism  that  drifts  by  on 
each  puff  of  wind  stirring  the  dust  of  our  beautiful  plantation;  and 
the  insects  appreciate  this  provision  of  bountiful  nature  apparently 
above  all  others,  even  as  those  fortunate  humans  privileged  to  indulge. 

Not  all  figs  are  alike  in  this  predisposition,  the  most  luscious  as 
might  be  expected  are  subject  to  peculiar  and  very  destructive  forms 
of  spoilage  and  the  fine  quality  and  susceptibility  are  rooted  in  the 
same  feature  of  development.  This  feature  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
instances  of  adaptation  which  so  delight  the  naturalist.  Figs,  the  edible 
sorts,  are  monoecious,  bearing  only  pistillate  flowers,  numbers  of  which 
are  enclosed  within  a  hollow  receptacle.  This  whole  structure,  receptacle 
and  enclosed  flowers,  ripens  and  constitutes  the  so-called  fruit.  Now 
in  the  best  varieties  the  flowers  must  be  pollinated  or  the  “fruit”  is 
prematurely  obscessed.  Certain  inedible  varieties,  however,  are  dioecious 
but  in  the  female  flowers  of  these  inedible  varieties  there  are  produced, 
not  seeds,  but  minute  wasps  which  appropriately  enough  mature  and 
emerge  at  the  time  the  anthers  dehisce.  Flere,  then  is  the  fortunate 
means  for  the  pollination  of  the  edible  crop.  The  inedible  figs  are 
harvested  and  placed  in  the  trees  bearing  the  edible  crop.  The  wasps 
emerge,  become  covered  with  pollen  in  so  doing  and  seek  out  other  figs 
in  which  to  perpetuate  the  species.  Fortunately  all  figs  are  suitable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Blastophaga,  for  so  the  little  insect  is  called,  and  man 
takes  advantage  of  the  little  creature  by  supplying  the  edible  figs  which 
are  quite  unsuitable  as  a  host  but  which  are  entered  and  pollinated 
none  the  less. 

{Continued,  on  Page  390) 
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As  Sure  as  the 

O.  A.  C.  Students 

Approach  of  Winter 

is  the  demand  for  warmer  Clothing 
and  Furnishings. 

See  our  Complete  Lines  of — 

OVERCOATS 

LEATHER  COATS  and 

WINDBREAKERS 

BREEKS 

ARROW  SHIRTS 

BILTMORE  HATS 

DRESS  SUITS 

sponged  and  pressed 

35c. 

Let  BAGG  Clean  It 

Mac  Hall  Students 

EVENING  DRESSES 

SCARVES 

SOCKS 

NECKWEAR,  Etc. 

odorlessly  cleaned.  Finished  by  hand. 
Guaranteed  to  retain  original  luster. 
Our  price 

Made-to-Measure 

SUITS 

$1.00 

at  $  1  0.50 

Suits  Made-to-measure 

Fit  Guaranteed 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

i 

i 

C.  F.  GRIFFENHAM,  Manager 
Phone  808  49  Quebec  St. 

ZELLERS 

LIMITED 

“  A  Canadian  Chain 

of  Thrift  Stores" 

For  Men’s  Wear  at  Low  Cost 

SHIRTS,  TIES,  HOSE,  UNDERWEAR 

COMBINE  ECONOMY 

WITH  SMARTNESS 

SHOP  AT  ZELLERS 

37  Wyndham  Street 

FOOTWEAR 

FOR  SPORT,  FOR  STREET,  FOR  DRESS 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Shoes  for  Every  Occasion  at  Prices  that  will  Suit  You 

We  Invite  You  to  Inspect  Our  Stock 

NABORHOOD  SHOE  STORE 

101  Upper  Wyndham  Street  Phone  370 
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O.A.C.  SPORTSFOLIO 

L.  G.  Vickars  ’35 


BASKETBALL 

Now  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  has  died,  we  find  that  despite 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  our  various  basketball  teams,  not  one  of 
them  has  succeeded  in  bringing  home  any  bacon  in  the  shape  of  a 
championship. 

The  senior  team  raised  our  hopes  when,  in  a  brilliant  game  with  our 
ancient  rivals  from  Hamilton,  they  tied  the  series  and  raised  the 
necessity  for  a  home  and  home  play-off.  In  the  first  game  at  Guelph 
the  Aggies,  suffering  from  that  insidious  disease  known  as  "off  form" 
lost  to  the  last  year  champions  by  a  score  of  32-23.  The  same  story 
applies  to  the  last  game  in  Hamilton  when,  despite  the  speed  of  Brown, 
the  long  shots  of  Shantz,  and  the  watchful  checking  of  Mitchell,  the 
red  team  took  the  short  end  of  a  30-26  score,  thereby  losing  the 
championship  for  another  year.  The  college  held  the  score  to  a  tie 
at  half  time,  and  had  a  two-point  advantage  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  second  period,  but  they  apparently  went  to  pieces  under  Mc- 
Masters  famous  gas-house  attack.  It  was  a  tough  game  to  loose, 
especially  for  Joe  Brown  and  Jos.  Topani,  both  of  whom  gave  every¬ 
thing  they  had  in  their  last  game  under  the  red  and  blue. 

Jake  Richardson's  squad  failed  to  make  the  top  place  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  circles  and  had  to  be  content  with  dividing  the  honours  with 
McMaster  for  second  ranking.  When  Varsity  gained  the  indisputable 
lead  of  the  intermediate  circuit,  McMaster  and  O.  A.  C.  were  tied  for 
second  place  with  one  game  to  go.  The  final  game  played  in  the  college 
gym  therefore  was  all  that  was  to  be  expected.  Right  from  the  start 
a  ding-dong  battle  commenced  with  first  one  team  then  the  other 
holding  the  lead  and  neither  at  any  time  getting  more  than  a  three- 
point  advantage.  When  the  final  whistle  blew  the  Baptists  were  one 
point  ahead  but  Aitken  tied  the  score  with  a  foul  shot  which  was  sunk 
after  the  teams  had  left  the  floor. 

The  college  interfaculty  team  also  fought  their  way  to  the  front 
ranks  of  their  league,  but  were  forced  to  bow  to  the  superior  playing 
of  the  University  College  team,  and  so  another  championship  passed  us 
by.  The  fourth  and  fifth  teams  although  not  entered  in  any  official 
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Call  for  PHILIP  MORRIS 


Navy  Cut  Virginia  Cigarettes 

Premium  Cards  in  Every  Package 


BE  ON  TIME  ALL  THE  TIME 

We  feature  the  finest  makes  of 
watches:  Tavannes,  Gruen,  Rolex, 
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schedule  played  one  or  two  exhibition  games.  The  showing  these 
junior  teams  made  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  indicates  the  fact 
that  Prof.  Baker  need  not  worry  about  obtaining  talent  for  his  senior 
teams  next  year,  for  with  suitable  coaching  and  practice  these  rather 
unappreciated  players  show  great  promise  of  developing  into  first-class 
basketball  men. 

O.  A.  C.  Senior  line-up:  forwards,  Brown,  Shantz;  centre,  Tofani; 
guards,  Chisholm,  Mitchell,  Folland;  subs,  Brechin,  Frazer. 

O.  A.  C.  Intermediate  line-up:  Awde,  Hutchinson,  Alexander, 
Brechin,  Buchanan,  Aitken,  Thorpe,  Cook. 

AGGIES  SECOND  IN  BATHTUB  LEAGUE 

Finishing  the  season  with  a  satisfactory,  though  hardly  glorious, 
showing  at  the  Hamilton  Municipal  Pool,  the  O.  A.  C.  Swimming 
team  placed  second  to  McMaster  in  the  intermediate  intercollegiate  meet. 

Although  obviously  outclassed,  the  boys  did  more  than  hold  their 
own,  they  forced  the  pace  to  such  an  extent  that  several  of  the  existing 
records  were  broken.  The  most  exciting  race  of  the  evening  was  the 
300  yards  when  Follinsbee  (O.  A.  C.)  beat  McWhirter  of  McMaster 
by  one-fifth  of  a  second.  Had  it  not  been  a  final  event  the  judges 
could  easily  have  called  a  tie.  An  outstanding  exhibition  of  diving 
was  presented  by  Benallick  and  Peer,  who,  despite  the  handicap  of 
training  on  the  college  spring  board,  managed  to  carry  off  second  and 
third  placings  respectively.  Macdonald  also  helped  swell  the  college 
score  by  coming  second  in  the  50-yard  free  style  while  Hutchings 
gained  a  point  in  the  breast  stroke. 

The  college  was  represented  by  Macdonald.  McKay,  Cyrog,  Foil- 
insbee,  Peer,  Benallick,  Charles,  Hutchings. 

DENTISTS  EXTRACT  SOFEBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

With  the  fates  against  them,  the  college  ball  players  were  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  interfaculty  schedule  by  a  scant  two  points.  Owing  to 
financial  difficulties,  the  powers  that  be  in  Toronto  decided  that  the 
Aggies  should  not  come  into  the  fight  until  the  various  faculties  in 
Toronto  had  reached  the  semi-finals.  Therefore  the  college  team  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  display  their  powers  until  they  were  catapulted  into  a 
home  and  home  game  with  the  Dents. 

In  the  first  game  at  Toronto,  the  red  team  suffered  a  rather  crushing 
defeat  by  taking  the  smaller  end  of  an  18-3  score  but  when  one  con- 
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siders  the  amount  of  practise  the  boys  had,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  did  not  give  any  better  showing. 

Another  story  was  told  when  the  home  game  was  played,  as  the 
Aggies  went  to  work  to  overcome  a  15 -point  deficit.  With  a  brilliant 
display  of  pitching  by  Paddon  who  obtained  19  out  of  21  strikeouts, 
and  the  heavy  hitting  of  the  old-timers  Richardson  and  Pollock,  the 
college  managed  to  hold  the  visitors  to  a  complete  shut  out  but  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  inning  the  boys  were  still  two  points  below  the 
required  score  that  would  have  kept  them  in  the  running.  The  final 
score  was  13-0. 

The  O.  A.  C.  team  was  as  follows:  McCaugherty,  catcher:  Paddon, 
pitcher;  McNeil,  1st  base;  Book,  2nd  base;  Borisuck,  3rd  base;  Berry, 
shortstop;  Pollock,  left  field;  Richardson,  right  field;  Langdon,  centre- 
field. 

INTEREST  GROWING  IN  NEWEST  INTERCOLLEGIATE 

SPORT 

Another  of  the  sports  that  is  beginning  to  force  its  way  into  the 
limelight  of  athletics  around  the  college  is  the  classical  game  of  badmin¬ 
ton.  In  recent  intercollegiate  competition,  the  badminton  team  has 
shown  a  great  improvement  over  last  year’s  playing  as  was  proved  by 
opposition  furnished  to  the  superior  merit  of  the  McMaster  team. 

As  yet  there  is  no  recognized  league  for  intercollegiate  competition. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  such  a  league  may  be  formed 
as  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  sport  demands  greater  prominence. 
As  in  baseball,  the  team  feels  that  if  they  had  greater  use  of  the  rather 
limited  facilities  for  practise,  the  resulting  ability  will  at  least  put  them 
in  a  position  to  give  their  opponents  stronger  opposition. 

The  team  has  met  the  McMaster  squad  on  two  occasions  this  year. 
The  first  time  at  Hamilton,  the  final  result  was  8-1  (games)-  in  favour 
of  the  Baptists.  The  return  game  at  Guelph  showed  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  as  the  boys  only  lost  out  by  the  narrow  margin  of  1  game, 
the  score  being  5-4. 

The  college  team  was  as  follows:  R.  Thorpe,  J.  Wishart,  H.  Gold- 
rick,  D.  Coombs,  C.  Jamieson,  H.  Burton. 


Congratulations  to  the  Frosh  hockey  team  who  won  the  inter-year 
series  and  played  off  with  Victoria  College  for  the  Inter-faculty  title. 
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TIP-OFFS  ON  INTER-YFAR 
BASKETBALL 

The  third  year  emerged  from  the 
inter-year  basketball  battles  dragging 
the  championship  by  the  heels.  On  the 

whole,  the  games  were  a  success,  creat- 

/ 

ing  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  symp¬ 
athy  and,  in  a  few  cases,  bringing  to 
light  some  hidden  talent. 

Playing  under  the  inter-year  rules 
which  permit  everything  but  the  murder 
of  the  referee,  the  juniors  took  their  first 
game  at  the  expense  of  fourth  year,  14- 
4.  The  senior’s  seven-man  attack  piled 
up  an  impressive  one-point  lead  in  the 
first  period,  but  playing  with  the  sun 
in  their  eyes  during  the  second  half, 
were  unable  to  hold  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  games  were  as 
follows:  Frosh  14;  Sophs  10;  Frosh 
1  3 ;  Juniors  14. 

B.  W.  AND  F.  TEAM  FOR 
ONTARIO  CHAMPIONSHIP 

O.  A.  C.’s  boxers  and  wrestlers  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  old  adage  that  you  can't 
keep  a  gobd  man  down.  Convinced  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top, 
whether  Intercollegiate  Powers  think  so 
or  not,  three  boxers  and  four  wrestlers 
will  carry  the  Red  and  Blue  into  the 
Ontario  Championship  to  be  held  at 
Toronto  on  or  about  April  26  and  27. 
If  successful,  the  winners  will  compete 
at  Montreal  in  the  Dominion  Champ¬ 
ionships  for  the  privilege  of  representing 
Canada  at  the  British  Empire  games. 

The  College  will  be  represented  in  the 
boxing  division  by  A.  A.  Walton  '36, 
holder  of  both  the  Ontario  Golden  and 
Silver  Glove  Championship,  who  will 
box  heavyweight,  Johnny  Jones  '35, 
who  will  enter  the  175 -pound  class  and 
Scotty  Marks  ’37  will  uphold  the  col¬ 
ours  in  the  160-pound  division. 
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Flash  Wright  ’33,  Jerry  Rattle  ’35, 
Bill  McAlpine  ’36  and  H.  W.  Hagey 
’37  are  entering  the  wrestling  division 
and  should  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  before  the  season  is  over. 

In  1930  an  O.  A.  C.  man,  Mike 
Chepesuik  won  the  heavyweight  wrest¬ 
ling  championship  of  the  British  Empire 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see 
the  O.  A.  C.  represented  in  London, 
England  by  more  than  one  man  this 
summer. 

SKIRTS  IN  SPORTS 

On  Tuesday,  February  20th,  we 
played  our  final  game  of  the  season  with 
McMaster  on  their  own  floor.  We 
dropped  both  games  to  our  opponents 
but  the  intermediate  team  has  won  the 
group  shield.  The  support  that  we 
have  received  from  the  rest  of  the  stud¬ 
ent  body  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  our  basketball  season  such  a 
successful  one. 

The  line-up  was  as  follows:  seniors 
— J.  Duncan,  R.  Jupp,  B.  Main,  E. 
Rumbell,  B.  Holmes,  M.  Calder,  F. 
Clinton,  G.  Caudwell.  Intermediates — 
B.  deReeder,  B.  Sparks,  M.  Sheppard, 
P.  Taylor,  F.  Edwards,  E.  Dixon,  E. 
Stevens,  M.  Robertson. 

The  inter-year  games  have  been  run 
off  and  the  junior  associates  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  winning  crests  emblematic  of 
class  championship. 

FINAL  COMPETITION  HELD 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  closed 
their  year’s  activities  on  Saturday, 
March  10th,  with  a  livestock  judging 
competition.  This  was  the  final  of  a 
series  of  competitions  held  throughout 
the  year.  Six  classes  of  stock  were 
judged  and  reasons  given  on  all.  Prizes 
for  the  individual  competitions  were 
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given  by  the  club.  In  addition  to  these 
a  trophy  for  the  highest  aggregate  score 
of  the  several  competitions  was  donated 
by  D.  J.  McTaggart  of  year  ’33.  This 
prize  was  tied  for  by  B.  C.  McLean  ’3  3 
and  H.  C.  Hillis  ’35. 

Winners  of  this  competition  were: 


1.  M.  McMurchy  ’33  _ 568 

2.  J.  Stuart  ’35  _ 567 

3.  B.  McLean  ’35  „ - 555 

4.  C.  Marshall  ’37 _ 553 

5.  R.  Leroux  ’35  _ 551 

6.  J.  See  ’35  _ ' _ 549 

7.  A.  C.  McTaggart  ’35  544 

8.  E.  McKinney  ’36  _ 542 

9.  G.  Ridler  _ 541 

10.  G.  Gear  _ _ : _ 539 


COMPETITION  KEEN  IN  C.  O. 
T.  C.  RIFLE  MATCHES 

Newly  organized,  the  C.  O.  T.  C. 
rifle  team  shooting  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Rifle  Association  matches,  is 
still  upholding  the  college  traditions. 

After  weeks  of  training,  the  fifteen 
best  shots  in  the  corps  were  selected.  Of 
these,  the  high  ten  make  the  team  for 
each  match.  Three  competitions  are 
fired,  one  each  month  starting  January 
1934.  As  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
team  for  each  of  the  three  matches  to 
win  a  trophy,  interest  is  keen.  A 
special  prize  will  also  be  awarded  to  the 
high  man  of  the  team. 

These  competitions  are  fired  on  the 
miniature  range  in  the  basement  of 
Mill’s  Hall.  Military  rifles,  S.  M.  L. 
E.  .22,  are  used. 

Great  credit  should  be  given  to  Capt. 
E.  G.  Webb  for  the  time  he  has  taken 
to  train  the  men.  Through  his  efforts 
and  enthusiasm  a  good  team  has  been 
developed  and  some  exceptionally  fine 
scores  have  been  made. 
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CAPTAIN  WEBB  SCORES 
POSSIBLE 

As  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
team,  Capt.  Webb,  coach  and  team 
captain,  shot  a  possible  while  firing  his 
couse  in  the  January  competition,  and 
led  the  team  to  the  tune  of  97  out  of 
100  possible. 

For  the  first  match,  the  January 
results  were  very  gratifying,  the  team 
total  being  918.  The  members  and 
their  scores  were:  Capt.  E.  Webb,  97; 
Lt.  F.  F.  Morwick,  95;  Sgt.  R.  B. 
Walker,  94;  Cpl.  H.  G.  Aitken,  94; 
Pte.  G.  A.  Bradley,  93;  Cpl.  G.  L. 
Weatherston,  91;  Pte.  T.  H.  Spence, 
91;  C.  S.  M.  J.  Scott,  90;  Pte.  C.  R. 
Shacketon,  88;  Pte  W.  A.  Couling,  85. 

HIGH  AVERAGE  MAINTAINED 

Showing  the  result  of  good  coaching 
and  careful  training,  the  D.  C.  R.  A. 
team  piled  up  another  good  score  in  the 
February  shoot.  Sgt.  R.  B.  Walker 
was  high  man  in  this  match  with  a  97, 
and  Lt.  F.  F.  Morwick  held  second 
place  with  another  nice  95. 

Results  of  February  match:  Sgt.  R. 
B.  Walker,  97;  Lt.  F.  F.  Morwick,  95; 
Cpl.  G.  L.  Weatherston,  94;  Capt.  E. 
Webb,  93;  Pte.  W.  A.  Couling,  92; 
Pte.  K.  E.  Brown,  90;  Pte.  G.  A.  Brad¬ 
ley,  90;  Pte.  T.  H.  Spence,  89;  Cpl. 
FI.  G.  Aitken,  88;  Pte.  C.  R.  Shacke¬ 
ton,  8  7.  The  team  total  was  915. 

CLOSE  RUN  FOR  FIRST  PLACE 

At  the  close  of  the  February  shoot 
there  was  close  competition  for  first 
position  on  the  team,  Sgt.  R.  B.  Walker 
leading  with  191  points  and  Capt.  E. 
Webb  and  Lt.  F.  Morwick  tied  for 
second  place  with  190  points  each.  At 
the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  third 
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match  has  not  yet  been  fired,  but  despite 
the  closeness  of  examinations,  the  inter¬ 
est  is  still  high. 

L.  Weatherston 
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HOW  WE  SWEAR 

(' Continued,  from  Page  374) 

More  probably  we  would  say  ‘Pla¬ 
gue  take  you”  or  something  more  ef¬ 
fective,  the  plague  not  having  been 
known  for  hundreds  of  years,  at  any 
rate  in  this  country. 

Then  there  comes  the  taboo  against 
parts  of  the  human  body  and  sex.  It 
is  from  the  violation  of  the  sex  taboo 
that  abusive  swearing  draws  its  chief 
strength,  but  in  all  probability  as  time 
advances  and  our  ideas  change,  so  we 
shall  have  to  leave  such  a  subject  and 
use  a  newer  taboo  that  is  held  with  a 
greater  strictness.  Even  now,  to  invoke 
Hell  upon  any  man  cannot  carry  nearly 
the  weight  that  it  used  to  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  an  orthodox  Hell  complete 
with  fire  and  brimstone  was  held  to  be 
the  final  goal  of  the  damned  by  even  the 
most  educated.  One  never  knows,  per¬ 
haps  it  sounds  ridiculous,  but  in  days  to 
come  one  shall  be  swearing  by  the  Lea¬ 
gue  of  Nations  or  calling  black-shirts  to 
rain  down  on  us. 


A  DISTINCTIVE  O.A.C.  TOKEN 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  all 
students  in  agriculture  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
be  presented  with  some  distinguishing 
token  of  graduation.  Just  what  form 
this  should  take  would,  of  course,  be  a 
matter  for  further  discussion,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  miniature  iron 
ploughshare  suitable  for  a  watch  chain 
ornament  would  be  very  appropriate. 
The  idea  had  its  origin  in  the  plain  iron 
ring  won  by  some  member  of  the  engin¬ 
eering  fraternity. 
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ALMUNI  RECORD 

{Continued  from  Page  379) 

At  the  same  time  the  insect  is  perpetuated  in  the  succeeding  inedible 
crop,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  course  of  the  year;  one  serving  to 
carry  the  insects  over  winter  and  remaining  upon  the  trees  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to;  March.  Truly  a  marvelous  interrelation  of  insect  and  plant, 
each  of  which  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  other  for  survival. 

But  the  end  of  the  story  is  not  yet,  for  in  the  wandering  of  the 
wasp  from  fig  to  fig  it  managed  to  pick  up  spores  of  a  fungus  which 
found  in  the  edible  fruit  as  it  ripens  just  the  conditions  most  favorable 
for  its  development.  Disaster  ensued  and  many  growers  were  ready 
to  abandon  the  crop  when  the  College  of  Agriculture  took  a  hand 
and  finally  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Hansen,  discovered  that  he 
could  disinfect  the  overwintering  crop  of  inedible  figs  bearing  the  insects, 
without  injury  to  the  latter.  The  spring  crop  only  bears  staminate 
flowers  and  is  the  one  used  for  pollination  purposes,  disinfection  of  the 
spring  crop  interfering  with  the  pollen,  but  Hansen  was  able  to 
show  that  the  cleaning  up  of  the  overwintering  crop  was  also  effective 
in  reducing  almost  entirely  the  amount  of  infection  in  the  spring  crop. 

N 

The  story  of  the  adoption  of  this  method  would  fill  a  volume. 
Characteristically,  the  growers  thought  they  would  clean  up  all  the  figs 
in  the  state  at  one  full  swoop  by  rearing  wasps  at  a  central  point.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  difficulties  were  encountered  with  such  pre¬ 
cipitate  action  and  much  dissatisfaction  appeared  when  the  distributing 
system  was  found  inadequate,  but  neither  the  curses  of  irate  growers 
nor  the  tears  of  their  wives  could  swerve  the  committee  in  their  pro¬ 
gramme.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  succeeding  years  less  ambitious 
methods  attended  this  adventure  in  what  bids  fair  to  become  a  classic 
in  orchard  practice  and  sanitation. 


THE  DUTCH  WINDMILL 

( Continued  from  Page  345) 

conceived  the  idea  of  streamlining  the  arms  and  using  roller  bearings  in 
the  mechanism. 

As  a  result  of  these  improvements,  the  efficiency  has  been  increased 
from  ten  per  cent,  to  about  fifty-two  per  cent,  and  as  much  as  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  wind  hours  can  be  used.  Furthermore,  a 
mill  may  now  be  operated  efficiently  when  the  wind  velocity  is  but  a 
mere  three  metres  per  second.  For  the  complete  modernization  of  a 
mill,  the  cost  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
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MURPHY 

and 

JONES 

THE  STORE  HANDY  TO 
STREET  CARS 

Phones  2019  and  2908 

Headquarters  for  Sport  Results 

Magazines  and  Newspapers 

TOBACCOS  and 
Smoker’s  Sundries 


BETTY  BROWN  CANDY 

in  1,  2,  3  lb.  boxes 
FRESH  DAILY 


Quality  with  Service 

AT  THE 

TUCK  SHOP 

FULL  COURSE  DINNER 

LIGHT  LUNCHES 
Toasted  and  Plain  Sandwiches 


We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of 
CIGARETTES  and  TOBACCO 


Open  Sunday 
FRESH  FRUIT  IN  SEASON 


ROY  MASON 


Season’s  Sensation! 

VALUE  SPEAKS  LOUDER 
THAN  WORDS 

The  Famous 

Bond  Clothes 

SUITS  and  O'COATS 
Tailored  to  Your  Individual  Measure 

$12.75 

“Ask  the  Man  that  Wears  One” 


The  famous  Bond  Tailors — originat¬ 
ors  and  leaders  of  Canada’s  low 
priced  Tailored-to-Measure  Garments. 

Bond  Clothes  Shop 

147  Upper  Wyndham  St.  Guelph 


ANDERSON’S  FOR 

Waterman 

Sheaffer 

Parker 

Wahl 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

and  PENCIL  SETS 

Name  engraved  in  22-karat 
Gold 

Quality  Writing  Papers  Giftwares 
Party  Decorations  Novelties 

at 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

“The  Quality  Store” 
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Guelph  and  Ontario 

INVESTMENT  and 

SAVINGS  SOCIETY 

Incorporated  A. D.  18 76 
GUELPH  -  ONTARIO 

3% 

PAID  ON  DEPOSITS 

Subject  to  Cheque  Withdrawal 

We  aim  to  render  courteous  service  to 
our  customers  and  to  provide  for 
them  a  safe  and  profitable  depository 
for  their  money. 

George  D.  Forbes,  J.  M.  Purcell, 

President.  Managing  Director. 

OFFICE:  Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork 
Streets,  Guelph,  Ont. 


YOU  May 

Need  Glasses 

Ever  get  a  headache?  Ever  think  that 
you  don’t  see  as  well  as  you  should? 
Ever  have  dizzy  spells?  Ever  get  tir¬ 
ed,  sleepy  feeling  when  you  know  you 
aren’t  tired? 

Proper  fitted  glasses  will  overcome 
headaches,  dizziness,  that  tired  feeling 
and  will  make  you  see  clearer  and 
easier. 

Eyesight  correction  taken  in  time 
often  means  glasses  only  for  close 
work,  if  neglected,  it  usually  means 
glasses  for  constant  wear. 

MODERATE  PRICES 

A.  D.  SAVAGE 

Since  1907 

Guelph’s  Leading  Optometrist 

Right  at  the  Post  Office 

SAVAGE  BUILDING,  GUELPH 
Phone  1091  w 


Carden  Street  Opp.  C.  N.  R.  Station 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTERS 

Phone  340  Guelph,  Ont. 


R  I  T  Z 

RUGBY 

RESTAURANT 

EQUIPMENT 

Welcomes 

0.  A.  C. 

and 

0.  V.  C. 

With  New  Features 

Improved  new  patented,  all  rubber, 
valve  type  Football. 

Football  Boots  with  Riddell  conical 
shaped  detachable  cleats. 

Football  Pants  with  snug-fitting 
legs,  trussed  fibre  thigh  guards,  set  in 
ventilated  crotch,  light  kapok  hip  and 
kidney  pads. 

Jerseys  with  ribbed  shoulders,  el¬ 
bows  and  sides,  close  fitting,  perfect 
freedom. 

New  shape  streamline  Helmets. 

New  improved  Shoulder  Guards. 

STUDENTS 

We  will  allow  10%  to  all  Students  on 
all  meals.  Special  weekly  rates. 

Love  &  Bennett 

LIMITED 

Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  Toronto 

Phone  Elgin  0274 

Phones  356,  2061,  2860j 

1933 


Wishing 

THE 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

AND  ITS  STUDENTS 

Every  Success  in  Their  Undertakings 

Keep  up  that  Student  Pep  by  Enjoying  Yourself 

" Look  for  this  Sign  of  a  Good  Show" 


1934 


MATINEE  EVENINGS 

daily  at  2:30  7  and  9  p.m. 

GUELPH’S  ONLY  HOME  OF  GREATER  PICTURES 
Direction  Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation  Limited 


Boom-Chica-Boom 


Allerebo 


Alleribo 


GO  GANG 


TO 


The  New  King  Edward  Restaurant 

" The  Savarin  of  the  City  of  Guelph " 


SOFT  GLOW  LIGHTING 


PRIVATE  BOOTHS 


Full  Course  Dinner  30c.  and  up 

Including 

Cock-tail,  soup,  bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  tea,  coffee  or  milk. 

Choice  of  any  dessert. 


Special  Breakfast  15c.  and  up 

Finest  Ice  Cream  Sun¬ 
daes  and  Sodas 
-  O.  A.  C.  - 


Special  after-show  lunches 
Let's  Meet  the  Gang  for  college  students 

-  MacDonald  Hall  - 


at 

Freshmen  Sophomores  “The  Kins  Edward"  Jun*ors 

Juniors  Seniors  ___________ _____  Homemakers 

Where  College  Spirit  Prevails 


Seniors 

Co-eds 


GUELPH  $  CLEANERS 


Phone 

1405 


40 

Quebec  St. 


Rapid 


“We  Dry-Clean  the  Modern  Way " 
Modem  -  Hygenic 


Odorless 


Our  Clothes  Pass  the  Eye  Test 

Special  Contract  Rates  to  Students 


